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/expect of me to tell you how.” 


enza. The Medical Journal insists that brandy aggra- 
vates this disease, instead of alleviating it; but that 
_is only the dictum of a scientific authority, in contrast 
with the popular opinion that any liquor which can 
make a man drunk must, in the nature of things, be 
a remedy for every disease under heaven. 





Expectancy is oftentimes a prime duty of life. It 
has so large a part in influencing and regulating our 
actions that it behooves us to regulate it, and to see 
that it has due recognition as a factor of conduct. 
Shakespeare makes the messenger say of Claudio, 
“He hath better bettered expéctation than you must 
Bettering expecta- 
tion is, in this case, going beyond the expectation. 
But another and even more important way of better- 
ing an expectation is by expecting better, and then 
living up to the demands of the expectation. “I told 
him not to do that,” said a mother of her boy, “ but, 
of. course, he did it; you couldn’t expect anything 
better of a child.” How much of that child’s failure 
was due to the mother’s failure to expect better of 
him? It does not take a child long to read the 
parent’s degree of expectancy that hi8 orders will be 
carried out. On that degree of expectancy the child 
bases his degree of respect for the orders given him. 
He obeys the spirit of the parent’s expectancy, even 
though that compels his disobeyipg the letter of the 
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What we are, fixes the limit of what we do. Our 
words and our acts are measured by our personality. 
Our teaching is conditioned on our characters, rather 
than on our knowledge. - Indeed, as Professor Corson 
says, “ Being is teaching, the highest, the only quick- 
ening mode of teaching; the only mode which secures 
that unconscious following of a superior spirit by an 
inferior spirit, of a kindled soul by an unkindled 
soul, ‘as the water follows the moon, silently, with 
fluid steps, around the globe.’” 


How ready are liquor-drinkers to believe that | 
liquor-drinking is beneficial instead of injurious to | 


the health! And how ready they are to prescribe 
liquors as a medicine, when they would never think 
of prescribing less dangerous nostrums! Just now, 
for example, the British Medical Journal is protest- 
ing against a project of a lady of quality in London 
society to distribute two thousand bottles of brandy 
among the operatives of Essex as a remedy for influ- 


| force or principle. If any number of intelligent per- 
| sons were to be asked what they considered the great- 
|est invention or discovery of the age, they would 
| probably give such replies as “the telegraph,” “ the 
| telephone, ” “electric lighting,” ete. But when the 
eminent scientist, Clerk Maxwell, was asked what he 
| considered the greatest discovery of the age, he, with 
| his appreciation of the fundamental value of prinei- 
ples, replied, “the reversibility of ‘the Gramme ma- 
chine.” Not many persons have heard of the Gramme 
machine, and fewer still know of its principle of 
| reversibility. And yet the most astonishing evi- 
| dences of electrical power in modern mechanism are 
the outcome of that “ reversibility.” The man who 
would be a moral electrical force in the world must 
| be able to get down to principles,—principles which 
can be expressed’ in a phrase or word, as Maxwell 
| saw in the one idea of “ reversibility ” an infinite out- 
come of practical progress. 





| Little do we know at what great cost, even to our- 
selves sometimes, good results and facilities of action 
are obtained. We wonder why it is that a child 


subjection, there is a far greater involvement of diffi- 
culty, however unnoticed by the teacher. A high 
medical authority says: “The number of muscles 
put in action when a person is writing is prodigious ; 
and it is probable that, in beginners, every muscle of 
the body must yield its assent before the graphic 
symbols trickle from the pen. The fingers, Wrist, 
elbow, and shoulder must all be held steady. The 
spine must be rigid and fixed below as well as above. 
The pelvis must be firm, and to this end the child 
often gets a support by its feet from the legs of the 
chair. The thorax is more or less rigid, and its 
movements are determined more by the work of the 
hand than the respiratory needs. Lastly, the knit 
brows and protruding tongue are unconscious mus- 
cular acts which serve to mark the effort, both of 
body and mind, which the child undergoes when 
learning to write.” If it requires such a long and 
severe discipline of the whole body to be able to 
write one word, we ought to expect a life that is to 
be worth living to be also worth the discipline of 
hardship and toil and pain and incessant trouble. 





IS CHRIST DIVIDED? 


To the true-hearted disciple of Jesus Christ, Jesus 
Christ is both Life and Lord. He who is saved by 
being made partaker of the life that is in Christ, is 
saved in order that he may serve and glorify him 
whose life he shares. All that the disciple is, and all 
that the disciple does, is of Christ and for Christ. It 
is not for the disciple to be Christ’s for one purpose, 
without being his for every purpose. A divided 
heart, or a divided life, is inconsistent with the very 
idea of Christian discipleship. Nor is it for the dis- 
ciple to count one phase or sphere of Christ’s service 
the pre-eminent phase or sphere of that service. 
Christ is not divided. He who shares Christ’s life 
and serves him where and as he would have him 
serve, is in the best possible sphere of service that 
he could be in, or that Christ could assign him 
to. And only he who does share Christ’s life and is 
serving as and where Christ would have him serve, 
has the right to count himself Christ’s, or to feel that 
he is truly in Christ’s service. 

Life in Christ, or union with him, is not a legiti- 
mate end of a disciple’s aspirations and strivings. 
Life in Christ, or union with him, is the very begin- 
ning of true discipleship.. The end and aim of a dis- 
ciple’s aspirations and strivings should be, the highest 
and most efficient service of Christ possible to himself 
as a member of Christ. “For as the body is one, and 
hath many members, and all the members of the body, 
being many, are one body; 80 also is Christ.” Every 
disciple of Christ is a member of Christ, and has a 
work to do in and by and for the undivided Christ. 
| And it is for Christ to assign the place and office of 
membership to each and all of his disciples, while it 
is for every member of Christ to accept this assign- 
ment as best and most honorable for each and for all. 





seems so awkward in learning to wield pen or pencil. 
_The hand and fingers seem quite irresponsive to the 
will, and persist in being wayward. But while the | 
hand appears to be the derelict member, and the mus- 
cles controling it the only powers to be brought into 


most distinguished service on the part of any one of 
Christ’s members, is the willingness to accept Christ’s 
| assignment to duty, in the lesser sphere or in the 
|larger. Thus the Apostle, who points out the vatied 
lines of service open to the various members of 
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Christ, and who counsels every believer to “desire 
earnestly the greater [rather than the lesser] gi'ts ” 
or privileges of service, adds the suggestion, “ And 
a still more excellent way shew I unto you,” and 
goes on to show the pre-eminence of that spirit of 
love that finds its joy in being and doing as Christ 
appoints, rather than in choosing for itself that ser- 
vice which seems greater and grander to the human 
chooser. Christ himself is more than any phase or 
sphere of his service; and to be and to do lovingly 
as he directs hour by hour, is better than to have all 
knowledge, or to remove mountains, or to give up all 
earthly possessions in any special line of self-denying 
effort. 

But has not a disciple of Christ a duty to choose 
his field and sphere of service for Christ, in the light 
of his personal qualities and inclinations-and of provi- 
dential indications? Of course he has; but his choice 
should be made in the light of his personal qualities 
and inclinations and of providentia] indications, and 
not taken as a matter of course, as already settled by 
the pre-eminence given to any one field and sphere of 
service under all circumstances and for all. Every 
disciple of Christ is to be a witness for Christ and 
a life-worker in his service; but it does not follow 
that every disciple of Christ is to be a clergyman or 
a foreign missionary, although no disciple of Christ 
can rightly serve his Lord, in any field or sphere, 
who would not promptly accept any other field or 
sphere as preferable, if his Lord would indicate his 
wish to have him in it. 

Circumstances—which are in themselves providen- 
tial indications—may limit a man in the choice of a 
life-work as a disciple of Christ. His health or bodily 
infirmities, or the dependence on him of a parent or 
other divinely given charge, or an unmistakable and 
imperative call to a peculiar field and form of service, 
may fix his sphere of active effort for Christ beyond 
the possibility of question. In such a case, he may 
know that his highest spiritual development and 
fattainment, and his discharge of duty toward God, 
are possible only within the limits of that providen- 
tially fixed sphere. To go out of it, through a desire 
for a wider field, or a nobler work, or a more invigo- 
rating atmosphere, would be to play truant from the 
school in which his Father had wisely put him. But 
if he may exercise his reason in choosing between 
different spheres of Christian service, a man is to con- 
sider in what sphere he can use his personal abilities 
and acquirements, in their fullest play, to the highest 
advantage of his fellow-men, and to the supremest 
honor of his Divine Master; and as that sphere is 
opened to him, he is to enter it with confidence and 
rejoicing. . 

Is it not true, however, that, when a disciple of 
Christ has decided that all things point to his choice 
of the Christian rainistry as his life profession; he can 
know that, in the absence of a special and unmis- 
takable call of God to a particular field of labor, he can 
fairly infer, from the whole trend of Bible teachings, 
that the nearest field is his field; or, on the other 
hand, that a foreign field, as a foreign field, has 
primarily a louder call on him? Is it not true that 
the Bible clearly puts as a Christian minister’s first 
duty the work of evangelizing the unevangelized, as 
more important than the work of edifying believers ; 
or, on the other hand, indicates that the work of min- 
istering to the saints is more important than the seek- 
ing of new converts to Christ? No, it is not true 
that the pre-eminence is always given in the Bible to 
the one or the other of these phases of Christian én- 
deavor; and he who takes it for granted that one 
sort of field is always to be chosen above another sort 
of field for Christian service, needs to be reminded 
that Christ is not divided, but that he assigns fields 
* and modes of service to his various members accord- 
ing to his knowledge of what is best for each and all, 
as members one of another and of himself as in- 
eluding all. 

It is true that the one new commandment of Christ 
to his disciples is that they love one another as his 





disciples; that he enjoins it upon them to minister 
to one another as his believing followers, promising 
them tokens of approval according to their ministry 
to one who is as a little child, or to one who is as a 
prophet, in his service; and that he, through his 
Apostle, calls on those who would serve him to “ work 
that which is good toward all men, and espetially 
toward them that are of the household of the faith.” 
It is also true that he calls on his disciples to go into 
all the world and make disciples of al] the heathen; 
that he makes all the world the field of seed-sowing 
in his name; and that he would: lave all mankind 
everywhere invited to repentance and salvation. But 
it is not true that the trend of his Scriptures is mainly 
in favor of edifying, to the neglect of evangelizing, or 
of evangelizing, to the neglect of upbuilding in the 
Christian graces. Christ is not divided ; and no work 
that he commands can fairly be called a work of 
minor importance or of inferior honor. 

To take an illustration from active life and death 
service under an earthly army commander,—there 
are various arms of service for various kinds of work, 
and only the commander of all can decide which arm 
is most important for any given time, or to which 
more new recruits are properly to be assigned. There 
is the cavalry, for advance movements into unoccu- 
pied territory, with its brilliancy of dashing and 
heroic movement. There is the infantry, for the 
occupancy of ground already taken, and for the sup- 
port of the cavalry in its onward sweep, with its 
steadiness of nerve and purpose in prolonged en- 
durance. And there is the artillery, for the protec- 
tion of the base of army operations, with its massive 
works and ponderous missiles, and the need of knowl- 
edge to employ them to advantage. All these arms 
of service are essential, and of this the commander is 
well aware. No campaign can. be rightly effective 
with an excessive predominance of any one of them, 
or with any one of them lacking. A new recruit may 
fairly feel that he has a special fitness for one of them 
above others, or a special drawing toward it, and this 
predilection or qualification may be an element in 
his assignment to duty; but it is not for him to say 
that, because the headquarters of the one arm of 
service is nearest to him, he ought to serve there, 
or that, because the speed or peril of advancing ‘is 
greatest in another arm of service, therefore he 
should be reluctant to have a quieter post, if the com- 
mander thinks its occupancy by him more important. 
It is for every new recruit to be at the commander's 
order, for assignment to that arm of service in which 
the commander sees it best for him to be; and for any 
transfer from one arm to another, as the command@r 
may deem it desirable. 

The cavalry may, in a sense, represent the foreign 
missionary work. It is essential to the invasion and 
occupancy of new territory for Christ. The infantry 
may, similarly, represent the pastors and preachers in 
the territory already known as Christian. Without 
its service the missionary work could neither be sup- 
ported properly in its daring advances, nor hold the 
territory traversed in its on-sweep. The artillery 
represents, as it were, the Christian colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries and organized societies for the 
training of workers and for the holding of a perma- 
nent base of supplies for all the Christian host. Un- 
less the right proportions of these several arms of 
service are observed, the whole army and cause of 
Christ, as the Great Commander, will suffer harm. 
And be it observed that in all wise campaigning the 
measure of proportion for the several arms of service 
is not decided merely by the extent of occupied or of 
unoccupied territory, but by the strategic features of 
the campaign, as it lies in the mind of the commander. 
This truth was as manifest in the movements of the 
Apostolic Church under the special guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, as it has been in all skilful human cam- 
paigning, under the wisest of the children of this 
world in their generation. . is, therefore, for every 
new soldier in Christ’s army to have a keen sense of 





the branch of service for him to enter, in his possi- 
bilities of doing, ir his qualifications and besi in- 
clinings, und in the clear calls of God, general and 
special. 

As a matter of fact, every enlisted soldier of Christ 
belongs in one branch of army service, and in only 
one branch—at a time. The Great Commander as- 
signs “ to every man his work.” ‘It is for the indi- 
vidual soldier to know where the Lord would have 
him, and there to be, gladly and contentedly. And 
knowing that he is where he belongs, whether in the 
front or at the rear, a Christian soldier has no right 
to say or think that another post would be better or- 
more honorable for him; or, on the other hand, that 
another post is not the best and most honorable for 
another soldier, to whom it has been assigned in the 
plan of the Great Commander. 

Christ is not divided. * All who are in Christ are 
of Christ, members of his own body, and members 
one of another. “ But now hath God set the mem- 
bers each one of“them in the body, even as it pleased 
him. And if they were all one member, where were 
the body? But now are they many members, but 
one body.” , 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Underno circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


A great many questions are asked of The Sunday 
School Times that might more properly be asked of a 
bookseller, or, again, that have their answer in any dic- 
tionary or encyclopedia. To answer one in a hundred 
of these questions in these pages would be quite impos- 
sible. Here, for example, is one request out of many 
prompted by a single essay quoted in the column of 
Worth Rerneating. A Michigan reader asks: 

Could -you spare space in Notes on Open Letters, or some 
other departmént of the paper, to inform us as to where we 
could get the book “ Bits of Talk about Home Matters,” by 
H. H. Jackson, and price? Was delighted with the extract in 
Worth Repeating, in issue of January 23. It gave insight 
where before was only instinct, ‘I am sure others will want to 
find the book, and, with the undersigned, will thank you for 
the information. 

The book in question is published by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. Almost any bookseller in any of the cities 
would answer this question, if applied to in person or by 
letter. It is because of the multiplication of such re- 
quests, beyond the possibility of their being answered in 
print, that this one is singled out for answer and expla- 
nation in this, way. uj 

A good teacher is not sorry to be questionea freely by 
his pupils as to the meaning of his words of instruction. 
This is as true of the teachers in the lesson pages of The 
Sunday School Times as of those in any college class- 
room. But it is not possible for any of these teachers to 
answer, in these pages, all of the questions asked by their 
many pupils. Only now and then can one of these ques- 
tions find a place and an answer in the department of 
Notes on Open Letters. Among the inquiries that have 
come concerning the lesson-notes on the prophecies in 
Isaiah, is the following from a New Hampshire reader; 

As you so kindly answer the many questidhs in Notes on 
Open Letters, I would be glad to ask a question which has 
arisen in my mind as I have studied the lesson for January 31, 
on The Suffering Saviour. The writer of the Critical Notes 
(Dr. Green), in referring to the first verse of this lesson (Isa. 
53 : 1-12), says: “‘ As, however, whet follows is plainly the lan- 
guage of the people, that is probably the case in this verse like- 
wise; and the rendering in the margin is to be preferred : ‘Who 
hath believed that which we have heard?’ The people here 
make confession of their incredulity.” The question that I ask 


the providential indications of his personal duty as to | is, Where does the “confession of incredulity” end, and the 
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propliecy of Isaiah concerning the “suffering Saviour ” begin ? 
Surely verses 4 and 5 do not present an incredulous spirit, who- 
ever may be speaking; and it seems to me that the breathings 
of verse 6 are akin to the condition spoken of in Romans 10 : 9, 
10. 1 fail to note a dividing line between the “ confession” and 
the “ prophecy.” Will you please help us in the search ? 


In response to this question, Dr. Green thus makes 
answer: 


‘ 

In commenting on Isaiah 53 : 1, I said that this and the fol- 
lowing versts was the language of the people making confession 
of their incredulity. Your correspondent asks, “ Where does 
the confession of ineredulity end, and the prophecy of Isaiah 
concerning the suffering Saviour begin?” The form of this 
query shows that I have not made my meaning sufficiently 
plain. It is prophecy throughout, of the humiliation and 
vicarious sufferings of the Saviour, and of his rejection by the 
great mass of the people. Isaiah speaks as one of the people, 
and in their name, lamenting that, upon the appearance of the 
Saviour, he was misunderstood and his sufferings misappre- 
hended. It is not spoken in a spirit of incredulity ; but they 
who have come to understand that he was wounded for their 
transgressions, not for any fault of his own, acknowledge that, 
in consequence of the lowliness of his condition, and the sor- 
rows that he endured, they were for a time blinded as to his 
real character. 
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A Sunday-school cannot do everything for the making 
and shaping and supplying of the human mind. But, 
on the other hand, the Sunday-school can, and does, do 
a great deal toward disclosing the special lack in indi- 
vidual minds, If the average preacher, or the average 
editor, could have such an opportunity as the average 
teacher has, of testing the knowledge of his readers, or 
of his hearers, concerning truths and facts on which he 
had been expatiating indefinitely, he would be very 
likely to think that the pulpit, or tht the press, was a, 
failure as a means of imparting knowledge. But, as 
things are, the preacher, or the editor, inclines to the 
opinion that his work is more successful in his sphere 
than is that of the Sunday-school teacher in his sphere. 
The truth is that average intelligence is of a very low 
order in every sphere, and that all of us would be sur- 
prised to know the measure of ignorance on familiar 
truths among those whom we meet or address in any 
field of knowledge. Every once in a while, some one 
tells of the surprising ignorance, among pupils in the 
Sunday-school, at points where they have been instructed 
by pulpit and press, as well as in the Sunday-school ; 
whereas that ignorance would certainly have been none 
the less if the pulpit and the press had been without the 
aid of the Sunday-school. And beyond all this there is 
an ambiguity in human language, at its best, that makes 
a greater possibility of error in the understanding of well- 
nigh every statement of fact than most persons suppose. 
A Virginia teacher, who has been questioning his pupils 
in a matter of Bible arithmetic, wants to know whether 
he or his pupils are correct in an unexpected puzzle over 
figures. He says: 


I have been teaching a Bible class for several years. Last 
Sunday, I asked my class how many Assyrians were slain by 
the angel of the Lord [when, as stated in Isaiah 37 : 36, “ a hun- 
dred and fourscore and five thousand” of them were smitten]. 
I wished to ascertain if they knew the meaning of the word 
score,” as there used. I had not dreamed that the answer 
would be, when the number was given, other than 185,000. 
That is what the lesson-writers say, and I have always so un- 
derstood it. Imagine my surprise, then, when one answered 
5,180; another gave a different answer, and there was no 
unanimity, even though all understood that a score is twenty. 
I asked how they figured it. And here it is: 100-+-80+-5,000 = 
5,180; 100,000-+-80,000-++-5,000 = 185,000; 104 score and 5,000 = 
104 20+-5,000 = 7,080; 104 score thousand-+-5,000 = 2,085,000. 
Four different ways can this statement be taken. Will you be 
kind enough to instruct, through The Sunday School Times, in 
this matter, and inform usif there be any rale by which num- 
bers can be determined in other like instances in the Bible? 


There is no rule by which human language, in the 
Bible or out of it, can always be made clear to all, 
beyond a possibility of misapprehension or ambiguity. 
If the numbers in question had been given as one hun- 
dred thousand, and fourscore thousand, and five thousand, 
they would have made it reasonably certain that the 
aggregate was one hundred and eighty-five thousand, as 
seems to have been intended with the words as they 
are. But in this case, as in many another, the words 
must be taken in their more reasonable interpretation ; 
and in this light they stand for 185,000. In our ordinary 
statement of aggregate numbers, the number of thousands 
precedes the fractional portion of a thousand ; hence in 
this instance the “one hundred and eighty and five” 
constitute the number of thousands included in the ag- 





gregate. “Five thousand” would not be given as a sup- 
plemental addition to a complete number of “one “eras 
dred and eighty.” 
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‘\ RESTING IN GOD. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, LL.D, 
From the German of C, J. P. Spita. 


In God my soul finds perfect rest, 
And stills her lamentation ; 

He does the thing for me that’s best, 
Whate’er my lot or station. 

He is my Lord, his servant I, 

He rules my life in equity, 
His way is my salvation. 

Bitter the cup? I drink it still, 
And feel no trepidation ; 

If butiit be my Father’s will, 
I’d have no alteration, 

Past finding out are oft his ways, 

And call for wonder, love, and praise, 
And not interpretation. 


One asks, “ And wherefore that or this?” 
Or smothers inward curses, 

As though God spilled his cup of bliss 
And brought him sad reverses. 

** God does not treat him as he ought ; 

What mortal ever had such lot?” 
And then his wo rehearses, 


Events occur, God silent waits, 
Nor offers explanation, 
Till he at length throws wide the gate, 
And shows love’s consummation. 
Then, when the time of praise is past, 
We wear the garb of shame at last, 
Instead of exultation. 


Therefore, my soul, rest thou in God, 

And songs of praises raise him; 

If he in wisdom sends the rod, 

Thou must not cease to praise him, 
However strange may be thy fate, 
He yet will show that mercy great 

In which his love arrays him. 


A few more years of patience here 
Will close life’s little story ; 

For every day is bringing near 
The destiny before thee. 

The crown of all will surely be 

A long, a long eternity, 
To give to God the glory. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





THE PETRIE GREEK PAPYRI. 








ment pieced, aa 80 brought vigutiien the parts sof shat- 
tered sentences, 
When Mr. Petrie returned, last autumn, to Egypt, to 
prosecute his researches, he sent me a considerable. 
number of head pieces and feet pieces and breast surfaces, 
all painted to imitate a draped or swathed human figure. 
It is in the separating of these, the deciphering of 
them, and the explanation of them, that I have spent 
one of thé most interesting years of my life. The first 
instalment now lies before the public in the Cunning- 
ham Memoir (No. 8), published by the Royal Irish 
Academy, with thirty autotype plates reproducing the 
faint and curious writing in great perfection. The 
conclusions set down in this work have been adopted, 
expanded, and corrected by many eminent scholars in 
France and Germany, so that there will presently be a 
whole literature upon Mr. Petrie’s fortunate discovery. 
The volume just mentioped will be followed by another 
of the same kind, in which many more texts will be pub- 
lished. Of all these I shall now give the reader a general 
description. 
The great majority of the Rtahieiis are portions of 
household accounts, often different accounts on back and 
front, and seldom, if ever, found complete. To supply 
the missing part of an account is, of course, impossible, 
and so we have not been able to obtain much by this great 
body of fragments. Quite recently I succeeded in bringing 
together seventeen fragments which Mr. Sayce had deci- 
phered piecemeal ; so that we have ten columns of figures 
all referring to the same account, apparently a taxing-list. 
But even here there are many gaps, and the head of the 
document is lost, so that, as yet, I am unable to explain it. 
What, then, can we gain from the dull fragments? 
In the first place, lessons in paleography. We have now 
such large specimens of writing dated in the reigns of 
the second and third Ptolemies (274-225 B.C.) that we 
can tell with tolerable certainty whether any new un- 
dated document belongs to this period. For every cen- 
tury has its own style, however hands may differ, and so 
Mr. Maunde Thompson has now fixed the date of several 
ffagments in the British Museum by this new light. We 
have also discovered that cursive writing in Greek, fugi- 
tive and irregular scrawls, are no modern development 
out of the diffusion of letters, and the hurry of life, but 
that the Greeks of the third century scribbled and 
scrawled as we do. We have in their private documents 
every variety of hand, from the large round hand of the 





SECOND ARTICLE, 
BY PROFESSOR J. P. MAHAFFY. 


The Petrie papyri, which I have been separating, de- 
ciphering, and sorting for the last eighteen months, may 
now be more particularly descriped. I have not ex- 
plained to the reader as yet that these papers were not 
found lying inside the coffins, but were actually the very 
coffins themselves. For in Egypt wood was scarce; 
every tree was required either for fruit or for shade, and 
s0 we may assume that wood for such purposes as coffins 
would be expensive, and not easily procured. Hence 
the coffin-makers devised the ingenious expedient of 
molding the coffin to fit the human form by laying 
together layers of paper, either simply or with glue, and 
then covering the surface, on both sides, with a coat of 
Nile mud, upon which they printed designs and figures. 
Such were the coffins used in the village now represented 
by the mounds called Tell Gurob, from which Mr. Petrie 
took some thirty or forty of these cases. He saw at 
once, from the style of the decoration, that they belonged 
neither to the old Pharaonic nor the late Roman, but 
to the intermediate Ptolemaic period, which lasted 300- 
30 B.C. More closely he was unable to fix the dates, 
till Mr. Sayce and I found them on the documents. But 
finding, while examining the fractures of one of the 
cases, that edges of papyrus with writing appeared 
within, he began to separate the layers, and found pieces 
and patches of writing. Here, then, was the possibility 
of a great discovery. 

But the separation of the layers is a task of great deli- 
cacy and difficulty. In the first place, the outer coat of 
clay or mud must be washed off; and when the writing 
is turned outward, it is almost impossible to wash off the 
clay without effacing the writing. Again, where glue 
was employed, not only is it hopeless to sever the layers 
without destroying them, but the whole texture is rid- 
died by worms, which have gone in search of the glue, 
and have reduced the papyrus almost to powder. M. 
Petrie, in spite of these difficulties, succeeded in separa- 
ting, many pieces, seldom large pieces; for the coffin- 
makers cut up the rolls or pages in order to lay them 


conveniently round the curved surfaces of the case, ; 


which imitated the human figure in a rough way. Often, 


youth writing to his father to the shorthand notes of a 
clerk on the back of an old account. 

We have also recovered a large assortment of the 
symbols used for figures by these Greeks. More impor- 
tant is the large list of proper names,—Egyptian, Greek, 
Macedonian, nay, even Persian and Jewish; for these 
nationalities Were comprised in the great mixture of 
peoples whom Alexander settled in his new kingdom on 
the Nile. In the taxing-list above mentioned there is 
also a list of the villages where each contributor lived; 
and when we find among them a Theophilus who lived 
at Samaria, we know that we have verified the account 
of Josephus, who says that seven thousand Jews were 
assigned settlements in the country parts of Egypt by 
Alexander. Elsewhere I heve found the Jews distinctly 
mentioned. The prices affixed to many known articles 
will also help us ultimately to feel our way to explain 
the economic condition of this remarkable country. 

If so much can be gained frpm fragments of accounts, 
may we not expect more from papers of higher interest? 
I shall begin to ascend the scale, and say a word concern- 
ing the contracts, or records of legal arrangements, which 
are only fragments also, They give us accurate dates, 
so fixing beyond cavil the great age of the manuscripts. 
They give us the names of the witnesses, generally for 
loans of money, payment of which in money, or in kind, 
is promised ata fixed date. We find a penalty of fifty per 
cent added to the debt, in case of delay. We read thatthe 
contract, signed and sealed, is delivered either to a special 
keeper of records, or, in his absence, into the care of one 
of the witnesses, who undertakes to produce it in court. 

Together with these contracts, I may mention a whole 
nest of wills, which, like most of these legal papers, must 
evidently have been official duplicates, written for the pur- 
posed of a court of archives, and not the very autdgraphs 
themselves. This is clear from the fact of their appear- 
ing in series, one beneath the other, on the columns of 
the papyrus rulls, and written, not in separate hands, but 
by the same clerk, upon their rol]. We have the solemn 
dating of these Wills by the reigning king (either the 
second or the third Ptolemy) and queen, and by the priest 
of Alexander, and the priestess of the deified Arsinoe, 
queen of the second Ptolemy. This priest and priestess 








of course, we were able to find pieces of the same docu- 
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there was no fixed and universal era, like our B.C. or 
A.D. Then comes the description of the testator, almost 
always a veteran with scars, a Greek, a Macedonian, a 
Carian, a Thracian, as the case may be, of such an 
age, of such a complexion and hair, Then the for- 
mula: “May I be vouchsafed to live on in good health, 
and mind my own affairs; but should anything human 
happen to me, 1 bequeath,” etc. There is not one word of 
religion in this formula; not one hint that the Ptolemaic 
Greek expected, like the old Egyptian, to be judged 
hereafter according to his works. 

It was a godless society, worshiping no higher deities 
than their deified kings and queens, and sometimes be- 
queathing money for their worship,—never, so far as I 
have gone, for any charitable or useful. public object. 
And this was so, though the settlers at Gurob, old soldiers 
from the first Ptolemy’s wars, had no restraint put upon 
their power of bequeathing to whom they chose. In this 
the adventurers who joined Alexander’s army, and who 
formed for themselves new kingdoms and new societies, 
made an advance beyond the most civilized Greeks, who 
always insisted that legitimate sons must inherit from 
their father, so much so that they need not be specified 
inawill, In the documents before us, the wife, the scn, 
the daughter, the stranger, all appear as heirs, and all 
without any sign that the law restrained the testator in 
his disposition of property. 

The property bequeathed is not often specified ; the 
usual form being: “All that I have I leave to my son, 
and nothing to anybody else.” When particulars are 
given, and not lost by the fractures of the papyrus, we 
find them very various, “ My house in Alexandria, “‘my 
‘property in the potteries,” “in the lime-kilns near Arsi- 
noe,” ‘the money I have out at interest,” “my horse 
‘and armor,” etc. In one case a number of special arti- 
éles of dress and of ornament are enumerated, which 
came in with a wife’s dowry, and which the son and heir 
must return or pay for. There follows usually the ap- 
pointment of the crown as executor, probably on account 
of the military character of the colonists, and then six 
witnesses, described as to their rank and appearancé, 
There is no formal conclusion whatever; but possibly 
this was omitted in the official copies before us, and the 
testators may have shown some little sentiment which 

has been dropped out as irrelevant. Can anything be 
_more interesting than this glimpse into old-world family 
arrangements ? 

The private correspondence, or, rather, I should say, 
the letters from private individuals, are very various. 
We have letters from a son to his father, inquiring affec- 
tionately for his health, begging him to come to see the 
writer, and giving an account of his money allowances ; 
we have letters of introduction, but very mutilated. 
More frequent are the business letters,’ especially to 
Cleon, the chief architect or surveyor-general of the 
province, concerning quarries and canals, concerning 
‘complaints of workmen, and the injustices of overseers. 
So also to the governor of the province, Aphthonetus, we 
have several petitions begging him to hear the case 
which had been laid before him, and not leave the 

writers in distress, or in jail. It is evident that the law’s 
delays were serious indeed, when there was no habeas 
corpus act, and the complainant tells us that he was pin- 
ing away in confinement. We have also the complaints 
‘of various officials that they are subject to expenses 

‘‘which they cannot bear. Thus the royal gooseherds 
write to complain that a requisition of sixteen geese had 
been made by an official visiting the district,—I suppose 
for his entertainments,—and that, if this kind of thing is 
allowed to go on, they will be unable to perform their 
duties to the king. And, indeéd, in most documents the 
king’s name comes in, either as the person addressed, or 
from whom redress was expected. We cannot suppose 
that the king ever saw this correspondence, It only 
proves that the government was bureaucratic, and that 
crown officials had all the power, and ruled in the inter- 
est of their class, There is, so faras I know, nota single 
social letter in the collection, in the way of mere gossip 
or invitation, beyond the filial politenesses and the intro- 
duction of a stranger, which I have already noticed. 

We have on small scraps receipts to bankers, or bank- 
ers’ agents, for money; receipts of donkey-boys or 4ach- 
men for fodder and for pay ; depositions of witnesses in 
lawsuits,—all of them mutilated, but all of them suf- 
ficient to give us glimpses into the life of the rich prov- 
ince of the Fayoum at this period of its occupation by 
the veterans of the Ptolemies and by the Jews. They 
cultivated olives and vines,—which was unusual in 
Egypt,—and also flowers, forsale. There were probably 
few luxuries derived from natural products which they 
did not possess, Strabo tells us that they grew flowers 
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in hot-houses at Alexandria, and had them for sale at all 
seasons of the year. 4 

Before I leave these myriad scraps, with their sundry 
information, I will only add a word concerning the 
peculiar dialect in which they are written. It is, of 
course, the mixed or common dialect of later Greek 
times, when the conquests of Alexander had made all 
Greek culture of one kind and type. But in the vocabu- 
lary we find a far closer likeness to the Greek of the 
Septuagint than to. any other book I could name, I 
have already found several words used in the Septuagint 
only, so far as we hitherto knew; and this is a strong 
corroboration of the legend—which many have doubted 
—that the translation of the Old Testament was really 
made in Egypt. According to the story, this translation 
must have been in process at the very time of the docu- 
ments we have found, and, of course, in the language of 
that day; but I hardly think it likely that copies of the 
Greek version had already traveled into the country, or 
that it was read by the settlersin the Fayoum. Never- 
theless, I have hunted with anxious care for the smallest 
trace of any such book; but in vain. 

In fact, the literary fragments used by the coffin-makers 
were very few indeed. Naturally, such papyri would 
not be thrown away or sold as waste-paper, unless they 
were broken, or went to pieces; and so, with the excep- 
tion of the pages of the Phedo of Plato, and one other 
work, to be presently described, we have only very small 
pieces of the classics, probably extracts from Homer or 
the Plays, which were used in the instruction of the 
young. The Phewdo I have already described in a for- 
mer article. It was a costly and beautiful copy, as dif- 
ferent from the ordinary writing of the private docu- 
ments as our printing is* from writing. It must have 
been copied out by a professional hand, such as were 
kept by the booksellers of the day, and who corresponded 
to our printers. Thesame may be said of the other con- 
siderable classical fragment, from the Antiope of Euripi- 
des, which gives us the conclusion of this celebrated 
play, once as famous as any of Euripides’s works, but 
lost, all but a few quotations from Plato, and from the 
collectors of fine sayings or striking lines. We know, 
moreover, from the celebrated group in Naples called 
the Toro Farnese, that the tying of the tyrannous and 
cruel Dirce to the horns of a wild bull, by the young 
men whose mother (Antiope) she was persecuting, was 
narrated by the stage messenger, who always tells the 
catastrophe in a Greek tragedy. But now we have found 
the concluding ‘act of the drama, after this was over, 
which turns upon the punishment of the tyrant Lycus 
and the sudden appearance of the god Hermes, who stops 
the young men about to slay Lycus, and gives orders to 
Amphion concerning the building of Thebes, by means 
of his magic lyre, which the rocks and trees followed, 
and came together into the walls of that famous city. I 
will not here go into further details, which would only in- 
terest the specialist in Greek. All the details, and the con- 
jectures of many learned men in Germany, England, and 
France,will be found in the commentary I have given tothe 
text in my book on the Petrie papyri, already mentioned. 

Such is a brief and imperfect summary of what we 
have found, What hopes does it not raise of what we 
may yet find! There must be many mummies of the 
Ptolemic age in museums all over the world, whose céf- 
fins, apparently painted wood, are really made up of 
these layers of papyri. When these coffins are properly 
examined, who will hesitate to sacrifice most of them to 
the chance of finding in them more precious texts, more 
information concerning the life and habits of this famous 
bygone age?. We may find among them documents even 
earlier, and going back to the first occupation of the 
Macedonians, as there are among the Petrie papyri, not 
only Greek but Egyptian papers, both hieratic and de- 
motic, which, indeed, have not yet been deciphered. 
We may also find later coffins, in which portions of the 
Septuagint—nay, even of some early Gospel—may be 
found. But all this is conjecture. We may conclude by 
thanking Mr. Petrie, and his colleague, Mr. Sayce of Ox- 
ford, for all the labor, the skill, and the ingenuity they 
have shown in this discovery. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 





PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


A correspondent in Massachusetts asks: “ Is there any 
branch of the Protestant Church that believes in prayers 
for departed friends; and, if so, how does it differ from 
the doctrine of Purgatory held by the Roman Catholic 
Church? Is there any Scripture authority for or against 
our sending greetings to friends who have died, when we 


{ 


pray to God our Father? Is this in the line of accept- 
able prayer?” 

I shall try to answer these questions in a purely ob- 
jective way. 

In the canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament the 
doctrine of a future life is taught so obscurely, and so 
much by implication, that this question naturally is not 
touched. We find it first,in the apocryphal Scriptures, 
which originated in the period: when the Pharisees at 
least had obtained distincter views of what lies beyond 
death. It is said of Judas Maccabeus, that, after his 
defeat of Timotheus, when he came to take up the bodies 
of the Jews who had been slain, “under the coats of 
every one they found things consecrated to the idols of 
the Jamnites.” 

“ And when he had made a gathering throughout the 
company to the sum of two thousand drachms of silver, 
he sent it to Jerusalem to offer a sin-offering, doing 
therein very well and honestly, in that he was mindful 
of the resurrection : 

“For if he had not hoped that they that were ‘slain 
should have risen again, it had been superfluous and vain 
to have prayed for the dead. 

“ And also in that -he perceived that there was great 
favor laid up for those that died godly, it was a holy and 
good thought. Whereupon he made a reconciliation for 
the dead, that they might be delivered from sin” (2 
Mace. 12 : 39-46). 

This is still the belief of the Jews, as exhibited in the 
Talmud and later writings. Especial stress is laid on 
the necessity of having a son to pray for the dead, that 
they may be libérated from their sins. A similar feeling 
is shown in India and among the Romans, as to the 
necessity of having an heir to perform the sacra for the 
“departed. 

2. In the New Testament Scriptures there is no 
reference to this idea of liberating the souls of the de- 
parted from their sins by prayers and offerings. In the 
Gospels nothing is said, pro or con, of the larger question 
of prayers for the dead, But those who favor the prac- 
tice claim that in 2 Timothy 1: 16-18 and 4: 19 there is 
an instance of the practice, It is urged that the greet- 
ing “to the house of Onesiphorus,” and the earlier 
reference to himself, putting his services in the past 
tense, both imply that he was dead: Yet the apostle 
prays for him, not that he may be kept faithful in life, 
but “the Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy 
of the Lord in that day.” Here, it also is said, there is 
no-notion of merit in the prayer, any more than in the 
prayer of any Christian for another who yet lives. - There- 
fore there is no such conception as purgatory implied. 

3. As to early Christian usage, the inscriptions in the 
catacombs of Rome and the early Christian cemeteries 
contain many brief prayers for the dead: Ursula accepta 
sis in Christo(“ Ursula, mayst thou be accepted in Christ”), 
Spiritus tuus bene requiescat (“‘ May thy spirit rest well”), 
and the like. Similar prayers are found in the early 
Christian liturgies; and, although none of these date 
back to near the age of the apostles, yet it is commonly 
held that the common elements in them represent a very 
early tradition. But, while Cyprian, Tertullian, Origen, 
and other Christian writers of the third century, speak 
of such prayers as usual, we first find the idea of a 
purgatory, for the purification of souls by cleansing 
fire, late in the fourth century, in Gregory of Nyssa in 
the East, and in Augustine in the West. Augustine 
was the great champion of the apocryphal books, when 
Jerome tried to have them excluded ‘from the Christian 
canon. From 2 Maccabees he seems to have got the 
idea he elaborates in his treatise, “On the Care to be 
Taken for the Dead,” which furnishes the basis of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory. 

It is notable that in the earlier times all the faithful 
dead were prayed for, even the apostles and our Lord’s 
mother. In the course of time a discrimination was made 
between the saints we should pray to and the sinners we 
should pray for. 

4. At the Reformation, the repugnance of the reformers 
to the now elaborate conception of purgatory, and the 
abuses (sale of indulgences, ete.) which had grown up 
around it, led to a general discredit: of prayers for the 
dead. The disciples of Calvin were especially emphatic 
in rejecting the very conception of an intermediate state 
between the highest glory of the saved and the uttermost 
misery of the lost, and in denouncing prayer for the dead 
as mischievous and superstitious. Luther and his dis- 
ciples were less pronounced; and, while they disused 
such prayers in public worship, they left individuals 
free to act on their own instincts. Luther, in his “ Large 
Confessions as to the Supper” (1528), says: “As Scrip- 





ture has nothing to say on the subject, I hold it no sin to 
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pray for the dead out of free devotion, in some such fashion 
as this: ‘ Dear God, if it be so that it is possible to help 
a soul, so be gracious to it,’ etc. And when this is done 
once or twice, let it suffice, for vigils and masses for souls, 
and anniversaries, are of no use; and that is the Devil’s 
market.” Melanchthon, in the “Apology for the Con- 
fession of Augsburg,” in refuting the idea of treating the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper as “an oblation for the 
dead,” speaks of “ prayers for the dead, which we do not 
forbid.” Bugenhagen sayé, “ We will not forbid those 
who by themselves will pray for the dead,” but declares 
God has not enjoined it, and that it should not be 
allowed in public prayer. The great Lutheran theolo- 
gian, John Gerhard, declares it “a beastly indifference 
to efface the memory of our dead friends at once from 
our minds, and not to wish and pray for their well 
being, although all this mast beregulated by the Word 
of God.” ° 

5. The English Church took much the same ground 
as the Reformers generally, by declaring in the service 
for the Visitation of Prisoners that the condition of de- 
parted souls is one of either “ happiness or misery,” and 
is an “unchangeable and endless state.” Prayers for 
the dead are found in the “First Prayer-Book of Ed- 
ward VI.,” but are omitted from all its successors, unless 
the prayer “ that thy whole Church may obtain remission 
of our sins” be held to include the dead as well as the 
lwing. Yet the “Primer” or book cf private prayer, 
which appeared early in Elizabeth’s reign and by au- 
thority, contains several very expMcit prayers for “ the 
souls of thy servants departed from this life.” As the 
“Primer” fell not only out of use, but out of recollec- 
tion, the silence of the “ Prayer-Book” was accepted as 
decisive of the question. Yet Bishop Overall, Bishop 
Cosin, Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, Archbishop Ussher, 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, Dr. Henry Hammond, Bishop Bull, Bishop 
Thomas Wilson, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Bishop Regipald Heber, Archdeacon J. C. 
Hare, Canon Charles Kingsley, Bishop Connop Thirl- 
wall, Dean E. H. Plumptre, and Archbishop Magee, to 
say nothing of extreme High Churchmen, have declared 
their judgment to favor prayer for the dead. In our own 
time, the Court of Arches, a mixed clerical and lay tri- 
bunal of the highest ecclesiastical jurisdiction below the 
Privy Council, has ruled that the Church of England has 
not forbidden the practice of praying for the dead, al- 
though she has made no express provision for it. 

6. Outside the Anglican communion there is less 
reaction against the position taken at the Reformation. 
Yet there has been a growth of belief in an intermediate 
state even among those who assent neither to the Roman 


doctrines of cleansing fire and the meritorious efficacy of 


prayers and alms . living, nor to the newer doctrine 
of a second (or rather of an extended) probation. And 
this is thought by many to opgn the way to prayer for 
the dead, that God may perfect that which cencerneth 
them, and bring them at last to the vision of his glory. 


Yet this inference is rejected perhaps by the majority of 


those who believe in an intermediate state. There are 
prayers for the dead in several of the newer German and 
Swiss liturgies,—the Wurtemburg of 1848, that for 
Rhenish Bavaria, and the Zurich, for instance. The 
practice has been defended by K. A. Leibbrand of Stutt- 
gardt, A. Franz of Sangerhausen, and others; but repro- 
bated by Theodore Kliefoth of Schwerin, while A. Haht 
of Breslau, opposing the express wish of many to have 
such prayers put into the liturgies, wishes to have it left 
.where Luther and Bugenhagen left it» 

In our own country, single voices have been heard in 
favor of praying forthedead. Mrs. Julia C, R. Dorr and 
Miss Susan Coolidge have pronounced for it in beautiful 
poems; Dr. W. C. Prime defends the same view in the 
New York Journal of Commerce; and in the last Gene- 


this, think prayer for the dead, apart from any idea of 
merit, is reasonable and proper. 


University of Pennsylvania, 





HIS LOVINGKINDNESS. 
BY KATHARINE D. PARKISON. 


A song of His lovingkindness 
Singeth itself. to me. 
I hear it oft, murmuring soft, 
Or swelling in ecstasy. 
In the twilight grey, at the close of day, 
The hillside echoes recall 
The songiof the lovingkindness 
That is round about us all. 


/ 


I hear its sweet music ringing 
Above the noise of the street, 
Where the ceaseless strife of the battle of life 
Halts neither for cold nor heat, 
With the healing balm of a holy psalm, 
Its rhythmic cadences fall 
In praise of the loyingkindness 
That is round about us all. 


The birds that carol at sunrise, 
The south wind that kisses the lea, 

The rivers that run, through shadow and sun, 
On their journey to the sea ; 

The strength-giving hills, the raptureus Yills, 
And the waving tree-tops tall, 

Sing praise to the lovingkindness 
That is round about us all. 


Away, then, with somber faces! 
Look up, my soul, and be strong! 
The gifts of thy God are scattered abroad, 
The days with his mercies throng. 
Thy calling pursue, to duty” be true ; 
And sing, whate’er may befall, 
The song of the lovingkindness 
That is round about us all. 


Reisterstown, Md, 





OBJECT-TEACHING IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
BY JULIA E. PECK, 


When a child is old enough to enter the Sunday-school, 
he has already gained many impressions of the outer 
world as the result of his own little experiences. Through 
his activities he has acquired lessons of difference and 
agreement, notions of time and space. 

The growth of his inner world has kept pace with his 
increasing knowledge of concrete things; for he is now 


things. ‘ Here in the Sunday-school, as in the day-school, 
he adjusts himself to his growing sense of personal iden- 
tity and new ideas of social relationship. 


a likeness to former lessons, Though there should be a 
likeness to a former lesson in the new object presented, 
the chief charm lies in the discoveries he makes which 
widen: his old ideas, and show him possibilities lying 
beyond, tempting him to further investigation. 

If there is/ no connecting link with his past thought, 
or past experience, the lesson drifts farther and farther 
from the child’s comprehension, until it is Jost in vague- 
ness. In handling a successfui object-lesson, the start 
must be made from the known, and, by the aid of real 
things, proceed in carefully graded steps to the unknown. 

According to Busse, the chief laws of method are, 
Instruction by actual inspection. The real object should 
be shown before the picture. 

The model is better than the drawing. A colored pic- 
ture is better than a shaded, and shaded to be preferred 





ral Convention of the Protestant-Episcopal Church th 
proposal to introduce such prayers into the Prayer-Book 
was supported by men of all schools, though unsuccess- 
fully. The great body of American Protestants are un- 
doubtedly hostile to the practice, and would agree with 
Dr. John Hall’s statement.at Judge Van Holst’s funeral, 
that it is altogether futile. 

There are three views of the future life which bear on 
this question. The first is that of the Jews and the 
Roman Catholics, that our prayers and alms avail to 
liberate the dead from the pains of a middle state of suf- 
fering and purification. At the other extreme is the 
view that there is no middle state, but that the good 
attaifi to heaven and the bad sink into hell at once on 
their death. The third is an intermediate view, which 
teaches that the good at least enter at death on a stage 
which admits of farther attainment in blessedness. Some, 


> » 
4 


to an outline drawing. 
He says: “In the arrangement of the material, the 
rogress must be in regular steps,—from the near to the 
ore distant; from the known to the less known; and 
from this to the quite unknown. From that which falls 
directly upon the senses, to that which is first found by 
the help of the accompanying activity of the under- 
standing.” 

When the lesson has been presented as a whole, and 
has proceeded in easy steps to the point in view (that is, 
establishment of relation), a time comes for lessons in 
discrimination and comparison. Proceeding from the 
simple to the complex, present, first, groups of objects, 
forming at last a collected image. The last step, from 
the concrete to the abstract, is a test of the fitness of an 
object-lesson in the Sunday-school. 

If this lesson gives the child nothing beyond the idea 
of form, color, size, and arrangement of things, if it 





able not only to remember things, but his own ideas of 


In the lessons now current, he will eagerly watch for 











serves. only to make conversation, it will fail here. 
Though the aim of object-teachings is a cultivation of 
the senses, the end in view is spiritual growth; for the 
spiritual is apprehended through the intellectual. 


Northampton, Mass. 





















































































FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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BURIED SUNSHINE. 


BY SARAH E, TODD, 


Outside, in the darkness, the winter wind sent the 
snow and dead leaves flying past the window. Inside, 
the coal-fire warmed the air and lighted the room for 
our evening talk. 

We children sat in comfortable chairs around the fire, 
wondering what our dear story-teller would have for us 
to-night,—our gray-haired uncle, who knew’ so.much, 
and had seen so many strange countries, We—Harold, 
Elsie, and Bess—watched him anxiously, trying to be 
patient, By and by he began: 

“ Ages ago, before any children were here, and before 
Adam lived in Eden, long before the great elephants and 
birds and reptiles, which have left their skeletons for us, 
were on the earth, my story begins. No flowers bloomed, 
and no fruit-trees grew. There were only tall trees, like 
our pines, and great ferns. Deep mosses covered the 
swampy ground, and everything grew very fast in the 
hot, moist air.” 

“Wasn’t there anything then like what we can see 
now, uncle?” 

“Yes; the same sun shone, and for long years these 
plants lived on the lonely earth, and drank in the sun- 
shine and moisture, growing great in every way.” 

“And how big were the ferns?” asked Bess. 

“Oh! so big that, if we could have been there, they 
would have towered above our heads as trees do now. 
Their leaves would have made beautiful tracery against 
the sky. They were as the ferns now are to the little 
ants which run along the ground. Well, though these 
plants and trees were so great, they could not always 
live, and, after their death, others like them grew up 
and died. So, as time went on, the swampy ground 
was packed so heavily that some of it sank into the 
sea,” 

“ With the green things all growing on it?” 

“Yes; and the sand settled upon this drowned land, 
pushing it farther down, where it lay for long years. 

“ Sometimes the earth seems weary, and draws a long 
breath. Her breast heaves, and the lund and water 
change places ’”’— 

“Ts that an earthquake?” 

“Yes, Elsie. So it was then, and the ground under the 
water came up into the air again; and upon the hidden 
ferns and trees more of the same kind grew. They too 
in time weighed down the soft ground, until it sank, as 
it had before. Imagine, children, the first trees and 
ferns and mosses sinking down, down, and becoming 
harder and blacker! Of what use were all the years of 
life in the sunshine, when the ages were crowding them 
farther out of the way? Up above, the birds, the flowers, 
and giant beasts had come. Then man came too, and 
the old earth seemed to be young again, and to be really 
alive. Did the ferns ever dream of such days?” 

“Uncle, what was it all for?” asked Harold. 

“Can you guess, children?” 

We were all silent. 

“Let your thoughts jump over the long, long time 
before man found, down in the earth, a hard, black, 
shiny something,—found that it would burn, and named 
it ”’— 

“Coal!” shouted two voices, 

“Yes; the ferns are at last free, and the sunshine 
they stored away ages ago is given to us. Our rooms are 
lighted and warmed with something which was once 
green and growing.” 

We children thought over the wonderful story, and 
uncle looked thoughtfully into the fire. By and by he 
said: “I like to think that we can learn patience and 
hope from the story of the coal. We too grow through 
the sunshine of happy days and the pressure of sad 
times, until our lives are made happier than we ever 
dreamed they could be.” 

We were too young to fully understand this, but we 
longed to be good, and we watched the glowing goals, 
while we made in our hearts many resolutions about 
loving our homes and being patient under trials, 

jew York, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
“ [ First —" Sorte 


1. January 3.—The Kingdom of Christ... ! sooo 18M, 11 : 1-10 
2, January 10.—A Song of Salvation 

8. January 17.—Overcome with Wine... aad 

4, January 24.—Hezekiah’s Prayer and Deliverance... "Isa. 3: 1421, x #8 
56. January 31.—The Suffering Saviour 

6, February 7.—The Gracious Call.. 

7. February 14.—The New Cov enant.. idioiiee 

8. February 21.—Jeholakim’s W ickedness... pegrescpedaen 
9. February 28.—Jeremiah Persecuted. 
10. March 6.—The Downfall of Judah.. 
11. March 13.—PPomise of a New Heart... 
12, March 20.—Review. 
13. March 27,—The Blessings of the Gospel 


Jer. 37 $ 11-21 
«wd Or, 39 + 1-10 


LESSON IX., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1892. 
Tite: JEREMIAH PERSECUTED. - * 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Jer, 47 : 11-21, 
COMMON VERSION, 
11 ¢ And it came to pass, that | 11 
when the army of the Chal-d@ans 
was broken up from Je-ru’sa-lem deans was broken up from Je- 
for fear of Pha’radh’s army, rusalem for fear of Pharaoh’s 
12 Then Jér-e-mi/ah went forth |12 army, then Jeremiah went 
out of Je-ru’sa-lem to gointo the; forth out of Jerusalem to go 
land of Bén‘ja-min, te separate into the land of Benjamin, to 
himself thence in the midst of receive his portion ! there, in 
the people. | 18 the midst of the people. And 
13 And when he was in the when he was in the gate of 
gate of Bén’ja-min, a captain of Benjamin, a captain of the 
the ward was there, whose name ward was there, whose name 
was I-ri‘jah, the son of Shél-e- was Irijah, the son of Shele- 
mi’ah, the son of Hin-a-ni’ah;| miah, the son of Hananiah; 
and he took Jér-e-mi/ah the and he laid hold on Jeremiah 
prophet, saying, Thou fallest| the prophet, saying, Thou fall- 
away to the Chal-déans, est away to the Chaldeans. 
14 Then said Jér-e-mi’ah, It is Then said Jeremiah, It is false ; 
false ; I fall not away to the Chal- I fall not away to the Chal- 
d@/ans, But he hearkened not to deans; but he hearkened not 
him: so I-ri‘jah took Jér-e-mi’ah, to him: so Irijah laid ho!d on 
and brought him to the princes. Jeremiah, and brought him to 
' 15 Wherefore the princes were the princes. And the princes 
wroth with Jér-e-mi’ah, and smote were wroth with Jeremiah, and 
‘him, and put him in prison in the smote him, and put him in 
house of Jén’a-than the scribe; prison in the house of Jona- 
for they had made that the prison. than the scribe; for they had 
16 ¢ When Jér-e-mi’ah was en- | 16 made that the prison. When 
‘tered into the dungeon, andinto| Jeremiah was come into the 
“lie cabins, and Jér-e-mi/ah had| . * dungeon house, and into the 
Yemained there many days; cells, and Jeremiah hed re- 
17 Then Zéd-e-ki’ah the king | 17 mained there many days; then 
sent, and took him out; and the | Zedekiah the king sent, and 
king asked him secretly in his | fetched him; and the king 
“house, and said, Is there any word asked him secretly in his house, 
from the Lorp? And Jér-e-mi’ah and said, Is there any word 
said, There is: for, said he, thou from the Lorn? And Jeremiah 
shalt be delivered into the nens | said, There is. He said also, 
of the king of Bab’y-lon. Thou shalt be delivered into 
18 Moreover Jér-e-mi’ah eald | the hand of the king of Baby- 
unto king Zéd-e-ki’ah, What have | 18 lon. Moreover Jeremiah said 
Loffended against thee, or against unto king Zedekiah, Wherein 
thy servants, or against this peo-| have I sinned against thee, or 
ple, thatye have put meinprison?| against thy servants, or against 
19 Where are now your prophets this people, that ye ha¥e put 
which prophesied unto you, say- | 19 me in prison? Where now are 
sing, The king of Bab’y-lon shall| your prophets which prophe- 
not come against you, nor against, sied unto you, saying, The king 
this land? of Babylon shall not come 
20 Therefore hear now, I pray against you, nor against this 
thee, O my lord the king: let my | 20 land? And now hear, I pray 
supplication, I pray thee, be ac-| thee, O my lord the king: let 
cepted before thee; that thou; my supplication, I pray thee, 
cause me not to return to the| *be accepted before thee; that 
house of Jén’a-than the scribe,; thou cause me not to return 
lest I die there. | to the house of Jonathan the 
21 Then Zéd-e-ki’ah the king | 21 scribe, lest I die there. Then 
commanded that they should Zedekiah the king command- 
commit Jér-e-mi’ah into the court ed, and they committed Jere- 
ofthe prison,andthattheyshould| miah into the court of the 
give him daily a piece of bread guard, and they gave him 
out of the bakers’ street, until all | daily a loaf of bread out of the 
the bread in the city were spent. | bakers’. street, until all the 
Thus Jér-e-mI’ah remained in the bread in the city was spent. 
court of the prison. Thus Jeremiah remained in 
| the court of the guard, 


1 Heb. from thence. *%Or. house of the pit * Heb. fall. 
The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for “ the Lorp”’ 
throughout. 





Memory verses: 15-17.) 
REVISED VERSION, 


And it came to pass that 
when the army of the Chal- 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Christ the King. 
GoupEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: He shall reign over the 


house of Jacob for ever ; and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.—Luke 1 : 33. 





Lesson Topic: Persecuting the King’s Messenger. 


1. The King’s Messenger Arrested, vs. 11-14. 
2. The King’s Messenger Abused, vs. 15, 16. 
3. The King’s Messenger Consulted, v, 17. 

. 4. The King’s Messenger Favored, vs. 18-21. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Gotpen Text: J am with thee, saith the Lord, to deliver | 


thee.—Jer. 1: 19. 


Datty Home Reaprnes: 
@.—Jer. 37-11-21. Jeremiah persecuted. 
T.—Jer. 87: 1-10. Jeremiah’s grievous message. 
W.—Jer. 38: 1-13. Persecution renewed. 





T.—Jer. 38 : 14-28. Honored, but imprisoned, 
F.—Luke 12: 1-42. Trials to come, 

$.—1 Pet. 4: 1-19. Comfort in tribulation, 
$.—Rom, 8:1-18. Suffering with Christ, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE KING’S MESSENGER ARRESTED. 

1. The Siege Raised : 

The army of the Chaldeans was broken up from Jerusalem 
(11). 
They arose and fled in the twilight (2 Kings 7 : 7). 
He returned with shame of face to his own land (2 Chron. 32 : 21). 
The Chaldeans that besieged Jerusalem ... brake up (Jer. 37 : 5). 
il. An Escape Attempted: 

Jeremiah went forth out of Jerusalem (12), 
She let them down by a cord through the window (Josh. 2 : 15). 
David... went, and fied, and one (1 Sam. 19 : 12). 
His disciples . . . let him down, . . . in a basket ¢Acts 9: 25). 
i. Suspicion Aroused: 

He laid hold on Jeremiah, .. 
the Chaldeans (13). 
Thjaken thou to kill me, as thou killedst the Egyptian? (Exod. 

4.) 
Which of us is for the king of Israel (2 Kings 6 : 11). 
Thou — art one of them; for thy speec bewrayeth thee (Matt. 
26 : 73). 


. saying, Thou fallest away to 


IV. Arrest Accomplished : 


Trijah laid hold on Jeremiah, and brought him to the princes 
(14). 
Joseph’s master test) him, and put him into the — (Gen. 39 : 20). 
They seized him, and led’ him away (Luke 22 


The chief captain commanded him to be Gina into the castle 
(Acts 22 : 24). 


II. THE KING’S MESSENGER ABUSED. 
1, Smitten; 
The princes were wroth with Jeremiah, and smote him (15). 
The chastisement of our peace was upon him (Isa. 58 : 5). 


They’. .. took the reed and smote him on the head (Matt. 27 : 30). 
Ananias commanded them . 
23°: 2). 


to smite him on the mouth (Acts 


tl. imprisoned : 
Jeremiah was come into the dungeon house (16), 


He did grind in the prison house Gudg. 1 16 : 21), 
oe ned laid hold upon John... and put him in prison (Matt. 


The ite vil is about to castgome of you into prison (Rey, 2 : 10). 


III, THE KING’S MESSENGER CONSULTED. 
1. Anxious Questioning : 


Zedekiah ...asked,...Is there any word from the Lord? 
(17.) 
Hide not, ... I pray thee, aught that I shall ask thee (2 Sam, 14 :18). 
Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or atbirst? (Matt. 25 : 44.) 
Sirs, what must I do to be saved? (Acts 16 ; 30.) 


ll. Frank Answering: 


Thou shalt be delivered into the hand of the king of Babylon 
(17). 
Samuel said, Speak; for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 3 : 10). 
Then will I profess unto them, I never knew. you (Matt. 7 : 23), 
Ready always to give answer to every man (1 Pet. 8 : 15). 


IV. THE KING’S MESSENGER FAVORED. 


1. Conscious of Innocence : 
Wherein Rave I sinned against thee f (18.) 


What have I done? or what evil is in mine hand? (1 Sam. 26 : 18.) 

Neither can they prove... the things whereof they now accuse me 
(Acts 24 : 13). 

I am pure from the blood of all men (Acts 20 ; 26). 


ll. Vindicated Before Man: 


Where now are your prophets which prophesied unto you? 
(19.) 


When all the peeot saw it,...they said, The Lord, he is God 
(1 Kings 18 : 

No man can do ee signs, .. . except God be with him (John 3 v7). 

A man approved of God untd- you by mighty works (Acts 2 : 22), 

it. Favor Asked: 
Cause me not to return to the house of Jonathan (20). 

Make weation of me unto Pharaoh, to bring me out of this house 
(Gen. 40: 14). 

In prison in the house of Jonathan the scribe (Jer. 37 : 15). 


That he would not cause me to return to Jonathan's house, to die 
there (Jer. 38 : 26), 


IV. Favor Granted: 
They committed Jeremiah into the court (21). 
The Lord. . . gave him favour in the sight of i keeper (Gen. 39 : 21). 
12). 


Thou wilt compass him with favour (Psa. 5 : 
He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him (Prov. 16 : 7). 


Verse 11.—‘‘ The army of the Chaldeans was broken up from Jeru- 
salem for fear.”” (1) The encircled city; (2) The encircling army; 
(3) The disrupting panic. 

Verse 12.—"‘ Jeremiah went forth out of Jerusalem.” (1) The 
liberated city ; (2) The prophets errand ; (3) The possible miscon- 
structions. 

Verse 13,—‘‘ Thou fallest away to the Chaldeans.”’ (1) Jeremiah’s 
ae poe (2) Irijah’s charge.—1) A legitimate outgoing ; (2) A base- 

ess suspicion. 

Verse 4 —* Trijah laid hold on Jeremiah, and brought him to the 
princes.” (1) The —: (2) The prophet ; (3) The princes. 

Verse 15.—“The princes were wroth with Jeremiah.”’ (1) The 
ay prophet; (2) The wrathful princes; (3) The cruel abuse. 

we ty, —‘'Is there any word from the Lord ?”’ (1) The king’ 
eanans (2) The king’s expedient; (3) The king’ 8 que uestion, 

Verse 18.—“' Wherein have I sinned against thee? (1) Sufferi 
from injustice ; (2) Conscious of innocence; (3) Anxious tor vindi 
tion. 

Verse 19.—‘* Where now are your prophets?’’ (1) False prophets; 
2 by rophecies ; (3) Broken confidence 

ree D— “Lest I 4 e@ there.” (1) Jeremiah’s prison hardships; 
@y Jeremiah Sips eggeehqusten ; ; (3) Jeremiah’s reasonable desire. 
Verse 21,—‘* Thns Jeremiah remained in the court of the guard.” 
(1) Royal favor; (2) New quarters ; (3) Better supplies. 


LESSON BIBLE READING, 


PRISONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Earliest mentioned (Gen. 39 : 20-23). 

Of various grades (Gen, 39 : 20; Acts 5 : 18). 

Their special features (Jer. 38:6; Zeoh. 9:11; Acts 16:24; Gen. 
42:19; Ezek. 19:9; Mark 6:17; Acts 12:6; Judg. 16; 21; 
1 Kings 22: 27; 2 Kings 25:29; Mark 6 : 27). 

Places of suffering (Psa. 79: 11 ; 102: 20; 105 : 18), 

Scenes of Divine interposition (Acts 12 : 7-10 ; 16 : 25-30). 

Symbolic references (Pee, 142 : 7; Isa. 42:7; 40:9; 61:1; Rev. 
20 : 7). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Jehoiakim, not heeding the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, rebelled ‘against Nebuchiadnezzar. 
His kingdom was overrun by neighboring tribes, and himself 
slain. His young son, Jehoiachin, succeeded him, but was 
attacked by Nebuchadnezzar. After three months’ reign, he 
fled to the Babylonian camp. He was kept a prisoner at 
Babylon for thirty-seven years, and then released and hon- 
ored. Nebuchadnezzar carried, away ten thousand of the 
leading people of Judah. Zedékiah, the son of Josiah, suc- 
ceeded to the throne, as a mere satrap of the Babylonian 
king. Against the warning of Jeremiah, he conspired against 
Nebuchadnezzar, in favor of Egypt. ‘The Chaldeans besieged 
Jerusalem, and Zedekiah sent to Jeremiah to pray for the 
people. But Pharaoh’s army caused a temporary cessation of 
hostilities against Jerusalem. Jeremiah is warned that the 
Chaldeans will return and capture the city. During this 
temporary withdrawal of the besiegers, the lesson begins. 

Piace.—Jerosalem. The gate of Benjamin, on the north 
side of the city; then the house of Jonathan the scribe, 
which had been made the common dungeon. The court of 
the guard. 

TrmE.—Probably near the close of the ninth year of 
Zedekiah. According to the usual chronology, in B.C. 590; 
but recent authorities date this one or two years later. 

IncIDENTS.— When the siege of Jerusalem was temporarily 
rai:ed, through fear of Pharaoh's army, Jeremiah attempted 
to go out to the land of Benjamin. He was arrested at the 
gate, on the charge of fleeing to the Chaldeans, which he 
denied. He was brought to the princes, who smote him, and 
put him in prison. After some time, Zedekiah sent for him, 
to learn if there was any word from the Lord. Jeremiah an- 
nounced the captivity of Zedekiah, and asked to be taken 
from the prison. His request was granted, and he was placed 
in the court of the guard, with a wa sb allowance of bread. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY+ PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 11.—And it camé to pass that when the army of the 
Chaldeans was broken up from: Jerusalem for fear of Pharaoh's 
army: The two great rival empires of the time were Babylon 
and Egypt. Palestine lay directly between them, was coveted 
alike by both, and was alternately the prey of one or of the 
other. The good King Josiah lost his life (2 Kings 23. 29) 
in a vain attempt to impede the march of Pharaoh-Necho,. 
king of Egypt, on his Way’to the Euphrates. As a conse- 
quence, Judah came fora time under the control of Egypt 
(2 Kings 23 : 33-35). Nebuchadnezzar, however, soon made 
himself master of all the Asiatic dependencies of Egypt, and 
Jerusalem thus fell into his hands (2 Kings 24:1,7). Judah 
was restless under his oppressive sway, and from time to time 
rebelled against his authority, looking for succor to Egypt, 
which was always ready to encourage them to throw off the 
yoke of Babylon. Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, was now 
upon the throne; and the end of his rein, which was termi- 
nated by the destruction of Jerusalem, was drawing near. 
He was a son of the plous King Josiah; and two of his 
brothers, Jehoahaz (an own brother, 2 Kings 23: 31; 24: 
18) and Jehoiakim (a half-brother, 2 Kings 23 : 36), and his 
nephew, Jehoiachin, had preceded him. No one of them 
walked in Josiah’s footsteps; of each and all of them the 
record is, “ He did that which was evil in the sight of Jeho- 
vah.” Zedekiah, whose original name was Mattaniah, owed 
his elevation to Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 24: 17), but sub- 
sequerttly rebelled against him (2 Kings 24: 20), The con- 
| Sequence was that the king of Babylon came with an army and 
Maid siege against Jerusalem in the ninth year of Zedekiah’s 
reign, on the tenth day of the tenth month (2 Kings 25: 1). 
The strength of its fortifications may be inferred from the fact 
that it was a year and six months before the city was taken. 
The siege was now temporarily raised in consequence of an 
advance of the Egyptian army, which the besiegers felt it 
necessary to meet and repel. 

Verse 12.—Then Jeremiah went forth out of Jerusalem: The 
investing army having withdrawn, communication was again 
opened /hetween the city and the adjacent country.—To go 
into the land of Benjamin: Jeremiah’s patrimony lay in 
Anathoth, in the tribe of Benjamin (Jer. 1 : 1), which was 
one of the cities assigned to the priests in the time of Joshua 
(Josh. 21 : 17, 18).—To receive his portion there [or, more 
exactly rendered, as inthe margin, “from thence” ]: There 
is some uncertainty as to the precise meaning of this expres- 
sion. It was evidently some matter of business connected 
with his paterndl estate. It may mean to receive what was 
due him there in order to obtain the means for his further 
subsistence in the city. It could hardly have been his pur- 
pose to remain in so exposed a situation, when the Chaldeans 
should return as he confidently expected (Jer. 37 : 8-10). The 
rendering of the Authorized Version, “to separate himself 
thence,” and that of its margin, “to slip away from thence,” 
make it the prophet’s purpose to escape from the perils of 
thesiege, -But apart from the fact that he would be safer in 
the city than out of it, when the country was occupied: with 
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hostile troops, Jeremiah stedfastly insisted upon sharing the 
fortunes of his countrymen-even after the fall of the city, in 
spite of thé tempting offers that were made to him of a com- 
fortable home in Babylon (Jer. 40: 4, 6); and it is not prob- 
able that he meant to desert them now. 

Verse 13.—And when he was in the gate of Benjamin: That 
is, the gate leading toward the territory of Benjamin, also 
called the gate of Ephraim (2 Kings 14: 13), on the north 
side of the city.—A captain of the ward was there: An officer 
charged with the guardianship of the gate.— Whose name was 
Trijah, the son of Shelemiah, the son of Hananiah: As Hananiah 
was the name of a falge prophet, antagonistic to Jeremiah, 
whose death the latter had foretold (Jers 28 : 15-17), some 
have supposed that this officer was a grandson of the prophet’s 
enemy, who embraced this opportunity of paying off an old 
grudge. The name was too common, however, to establish 
their identity. Smith’s Bible Dictionary reckons thirteen 
Hananiahs in the Old Testament.—And he laid hold on Jere- 
miah the prophet, saying, Thou fallest away to the Chaldeans: 
Jeremiah’s certain foreknowledge of the fact that the Chal- 
deans would capture the city had led him to advise submission 
as the part of wisdom (Jer. 21: 8-10). This gave opportunity 
to charge him with being in complicity with the enemy. 

Verse 14.—Then said Jeremiah, It is false: I fall not away to 
the Chaldeans: The falsity of the charge was obvious. He 
could not be deserting to the Chaldeans, now that their army 
had gone away.— But he hearkened not to him: eo Irijah laid 
hold on Jeremiah, and brought him to the princes: That is, the 
nobles or officers of the highest rank. Like complaints had 
been brought before the princes at an earlier period, and 
they had been importuned to put Jeremiah to death because 
of his predictions, as one who was false to his country (Jer. 
26 : 11, 16); but there always had been some among them to 
side with the prophet (Jer. 26: 24). It does not appear that 
any of them were now disposed to defend him. 

Verse 15.—And the. princes were wroth with Jeremiah, and 
smote him, and put him in prison in the house of Jonathan the 
scribe ; for they had made that the prison: In spite of his pro- 
testations, he was adjudged guilty, beaten, and imprisoned. 

Verse 16.— When Jeremiah was come into the dungeon house : 
Literally, as in the margin, “ heuse of the pit.” This pit, or 
cistern, is not further described, except as a place where 
Jeremiah was likely to perish (vy. 20). The miserable plight 
in which- he was in another filfhy dungeon, into which he 
was subsequently thrust, is detailed someghat at length in 
Jeremiah 38 : 6 sgq.—And into the cells: These were doubtless 
subterranean. 

Verse 17.—Then Zedekiah the king sent, and fetched him: 
Zedekiah was a weak monarch, too much afraid of the nobles 
to dare to act upon his own convictions (Jer. 38 : 24,25). He 
recognized in Jeremiah a true prophet of the Lord, and was 
anxious to learn from him what disclosmres he could make. 
But he did not venture to right his wrongs.—And the king 
asked him secretly in his house, and said, Is there any word from 
Jehovah # He was afraid to consult the prophet openly. Pos- 
sibly, also, he thought that in a pri¥ate interview he might 
obtain a more favorable response.—And Jeremiah said, There 
is, He said a/so, Thou shalt be delivered into the hand of the 
king of Babylon: Jeremiah was neither flattered by the at- 
tention shown him by the monarch, nor intimidated by his 
power. He frankly delivers the message he had received 
from the Lord. It is of the same tenor with those which 
he had uttered all along. The Divine purpose in the over- 
throw of Jerusalem and the downfall of the kingdom of Judah 
must be accomplished. Zedekiah will himself fall into the 
hands of the conqueror. ' 

Verse 18.—Moreover Jeremiah said unto king Zedekiah, 
Wherein have I sinned against thee, or against thy servants, or 
against this people, that ye have put me in prison? He had been 
guilty of no fault deserving of imprisonment, as the king well 
knew. 

Verse 19.—The predictions of those who had promised 
them immunity from invasion had been falsified by the 
event, and Jeremiah’s words had been proved true. These 
false prophets had misled the king and the people, and it 
was plaig that the Lord had not sent them. 

Verse 20,—Jeremiah now prefers the request that he may 
not be sent back again to the same dungeon, for it would be 
at the peril of his life. The form of expression in the original 
is somewhat peculiar. “Let my supplication be accepted 
before thee” is, literally, “Let it fall before thee.” A sup- 
pliant fell at the feet of his sovereign in offering his petition. 
That he was permitted so to do without being repulsed, im- 
plied its acceptance. 

Veme 21.—The king acceded to his request. * By the 
king’s command, Jeremiah was committed “into the court of 
the guard.” This was a court connected with a portion of 
the palace, which was used as a prison (Jer. 32:2). He was 
still in custody, but in much more comfortable quarters than 
those which he had previously occupied.— And they gave him 
daily a loaf of bread: Literally, a circle of bread. It was 
baked in thin rouwd disks or cakes; hence the phrase “to 
break bread,” rather than to cut it (Mark 8 : 6, 19).—Out of 
the bakers’ street: The shops of those of the same occupation 
‘were clustered together, as in modern Oriental towns,— Until 


all the bread in the city was spent: The time when this occurred 
is definitely noted (Jer. 52:6). A breach had at the same 
time been made in the walls, so that it was impossible to 
defend the city any longer (Jer. 52: 7). 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim, succeeded his father on the 
tottering throne of Jernsalem in the year B. C. 598 or 597, 
when he was only eighteen; and he reigned for just about 
three months, during most of which the Holy City was closely 
invested by the Chaldeans. Utterly unable to resist their 
assaults, Jehoiachin generously and bravely resolved to give 
himself up to them, with all his family, that the temple, with 
the city and its inhabitants, might escape ruin. Nor were 
the nobles and court officials behind him in their voluntary 
self-sacrifice. Little mercy, however, was shown them; for 
Nebuchadnezzar, who was now with the besieging army, sent 
them off at once as captives to Babylon, deporting also with 
them the royal harem, the chief men of the city, many priests 
and prophets, seven thousand fighting men, and all the me- 
chanics skilled in working metal or armor, wood, and stone, 
at once to weaken Jerusalem and to benefit his own capital. 
Thirteen thousand men in all were carried off from Jerusa- 
lem and the country round,. The treasury was also emptied, 
the palace sacked, and the wealth of the temple seized; but 
after being thus humbled, the city was spared. 

Assuming that it would henceforth be too feeble for dis- 
loyalty, the conqueror appointed Mattaniah, third son of 
Josiah, a young man of twenty-one, uncle of Jehviachin, the 
new vassal-king, taking the precaution to make him swear 
by God that he would be faithful to his suzerain, and make 
no alliance with Egypt. But, young and inexperienced like 
his four predecessors, Mattaniah, who on his accession changed 
his name to Zedekiah, became the mere puppet of the Egyp- 
tian party, as the kings immediately before him had been. 
At first, however, things went on peacefully; but Palestine, 
excited by Egyptian intrigues, was still restless; so that, 
although he had gone to Babylon, to show his fidelity, soon 
after his elevation, Zedekiah gradually, on his return, gave 
way to the Egyptian party in Jerusalem, and in the end com- 
promised himself so gravely, that, towards the close of the 
ninth year of his reign, in December, B. C. 591, the army of 
Nebuchadnezzar once more sat down before the Holy City 
to besiege it. 

Since the death of Jehoiakim no open violence had been 
shown to Jeremiah, who had remained for the most part in 
Jerusalem, ceaselessly striving to reform the community and 
to preserve loyalty to Chaldea, which necessarily brought on 
him the bitter hostility of those who favored alliance with 
Egypt. Meanwhile, the condition of the city grew daily 
worse, Moral-corruption and social anarchy were rampant. 
Idolatry flourished, and the worshipers of Jehovah were few 
and timid. Politically and morally, everything pointed to 
imminent disaste:. But the tenacious resistance of the citi- 
zens delayed for a time the catastrophe. Asa whole, they 
favored Egypt, Nebuchadnezzar’s rival, and felt sure that a 
force would be sent from the Nile to relieve them. Jeremiah, 
however, being confident that resistance was vain, continually 
urged prompt submission to Babylon; and this not only in 
public addresses, but to the king himself, in his own palace. 

One reform he was able to effect. Many rich citizens had 
made household slaves of large numbers of their countrymen 
and countrywomen; but the prophet was able to rouse the 
king, for the moment, to take action against this enormity, 
and a formal act of emancipation was wrung from the slave- 
holders, after the vote of a great assembly of the citizens con- 
demning them. ¢ Soon after this, news came that an Egyptian 
force, intended to relieve Jerusalem, was marching into Pales- 
tine from the south, and the Chaldeans were forced to inter- 
mit the siege for a time, to repel the invaders. Jerusalem 
hoped, and almost believed, that their disappearance was 
final ; but the Egyptians were soon driven back and the siege 
recommenced. In the interval of fancied deliverance the 
wildest disorder prevailed; the freed slaves were once more 
seized, and lawlessness reigned. Still, amidst the wild con- 
fusion, the voice of Jeremiah was continually heard urging 
his one counsel, that submission should at once be made to 
Nebuchadnezzar,—advice so unpopular as to make him the 
object of nearly universal hatred. 

While the Chaldeans were gone, and egress from the city 
was once more possible, Jeremiah had resolved to visit 
Anathoth, his native village, about four miles north, to 
obtain his local dues as a priest, and thus secure the means 
of subsistence when the Chaldeans returned. He had only, 
however, got to one of the northern gates, opening through 
the walls, when he was stopped by the officer of the guard, 
stationed for the moment at it, and found himself charged 
with the integgion of deserting to the Chaldeans ; the insinua- 
tion being implied that he intended to betray to them the 
dismal condition of affairs in Jerusalem. The hollowness of 
the accusation was evident ; for Nebuchadnezzar’s army was 
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at the moment far away on its march against Pharaoh Hophra. 


But the prophet was so intensely unpopular, for his earnest 
advocicy of submission to the Chaldeans, and his denunciation 
of Egypt as at once weak and faithless, that the most trans- 
parent pretext was eagerly seized to lay hands on him. 

“You are deserting to the Chaldeans,” said the officer. 
“Tt is a lie,” replied Jeremiah, with Oriental bluntness, His 
denial, however, was useless; and he was led off to the junta 
of chief men,—the heads of city clans, who ruled within the 
walls as an oligarchy, totally ignoring the authority of the 
weak-minded Zedekiah. As partisans of Egypt, these men 
were the bitterest enemies of the. prophet. A few years 
before, the same body had protected him; but his friends 
apparently had been amongst the citizens deported to Baby- 
lon. The present junta had “been bitterly assailed by him, 
and compared to rotten figs, so that his fate was determined 
beforehand. He was at once to receive forty strokes, save 
one, of the stick,—a very severe punishment,—and then to 
be confiwed in an underground prison in the house of one of 
the number, who seems to have been their secretary. It 
must have been 2 terrible place, for it is called “the house of 
the pit,” and the cells, in one of which he was immured, are 
called “vaults,” It seems to have been near the south side 
of the temple precincts, not far from the palace, and was, 
perhaps, one of the many hidden arches by which the sur- 
face was raised, at that part, to a level. 

The sufferings of the prophet in such a dungeon, amidst 
cold and neglect, were so intense that it seemed to him as if 
he must die under them, How long he remained there is not 
told, but at last the king, having heard of his confinement, to 
the great joy of the unhappy prisoner, sent for him. Com- 
pletely under the power of the junta, Zedekiah had not the 
courage to set him free, as he might have done by a word. 
Yet he wished much to discover if Jeremiah had any mes- 
sage from God that would brighten these dark hours. , “Is 
there any word froin the Lord?” asked he, when the prophet 
had been brought to him, into some private chamber. But, 
sensitive and retiring as he was by nature, Jeremiah knew 
no fear of man in discharge of his high office of prophet, 
Zedekiah had his life or death in his hands; but this did not 
move him. “ There is a message for thee,” said he. “Thou 
shalt be delivered into the hand of the king of Babylon.” 
Then, seizing the chance now offered him, he went on: “ What 
have I done wrong against thee, or against thy servants, or 
against this people, that ye have put mein prison? Where 
are now your prophets who said to you, ‘The king of Baby- 
lon shall not come against you, nor against~this land’?” 
The wide demoralization of the prophets as a body, at this 
time, comparable only to that of ‘the clergy in the worst ages 
of the church, could not have been better shown than by 
such language. 

But Jeremiah had not ended. Since these unfaithful mem- 
bers of his order had proved their unworthiness, and as his 
own correctness and integrity had, on the contrary, been 
proved by the Chaldeans having invested the city, he could 
at least claim a mitigation of his sufferings. “Hear now, I 
pray thee, O my lord the king,” said he; “let my supplica- 
tion, I pray thee, be acecepted before thee. I ask that thou 
cause me not to return to the house of Jonathan the scribe, 
lest I die there.” Such a request could not be refused; and 
orders were given to transfer him from his present dungeon 
to the court of the palace guard, where he was to have a 
piece of bread a day, out of the bakers’ street, till all the 
bread in the city was spent. In this comparatively easy de- 
tention he remained till the city was taken. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE WORLD’S WAGES TO A PROPHET. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Some sixteen years had passed since Jehoiakim had burned 
the roll, during all of which the slow gathering of the storm, 
which was to break over the devoted city, had been going on, 
and Jeremiah had been vainly calling on the people to re- 
turn to Jehovah, The last agony was now not far off. But 
there came a momentary pause in the siege, produced by the 
necessity of an advance against a relieving army from Egypt, 
which created fallacious hopes in the doomed city, It was 
only a pause. Back came the investing force, and again the 
terrible, lingering process of starving into surrender was re- 
sumed, Our lesson begins with the raising of the siege, and 
extends to some point after its resumption. It needs little 
elucidation, so clearly is the story told, and so natural are the 
incidents ; but perhaps we shall best gather its instruction if 
we look at the three sets of actors separately, and note the 
hostile authorities, the patient prophet and prisoner, and the 
feeble king. The play of these strongly contrasted characters 
is full of vividness and instruction. 

1, We have that rough “captain of the ward,” who laid 
hands on the prophet at the gate on the north side of the 
city, leading to the road to the territory of Benjamin. No 
doubt there was a considerable exodus from Jerusalem when 
the Assyrian lines were deserted, and common prudence 
would have facilitated it, as reducing the number of mouths” 
to be fed, in case the siege were renewed; but malice is not 





prudent, and, instead of letting the hated Jeremiah slip 
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quietly away home to Anathoth, and so getting rid of his 
prophecies and him, Irijah (“The Lord is a beholder”) 
arrested him on a charge of meditating desertion to the 
enemy. It was a colorable accusation, for Jeremiah’s con- 
stant exhortation had been to “go out to the Chaldeans,” 
and so secure life and mild treatment. But it was clearly 
false, for the Chaldeans were for the moment gone, and the 
time was the very worst that could have been chosen for a 
contemplated flight to their camp. 

The real reason for the prophet’s wish to leave the city 
was only too simple. It was to see if he could get.“a por- 
tion,”—some of his property, or perhaps rather some little 
store of food,—to take back to the famine-scourged city, which, 
* he knew, would soon be again at starvation point. There 
appears to have been a little company of fellow-villagers 
with him, for “in the midst of the people” (v. 12) is to be 
construed with “to go into the land of Benjamin.” The 
others seem to have been let passa, and only Jerentiah de- 
tained, which makes the charge more evidently a truamped- 
up excuse to lay hands on him, Jeremiah calls it in plain 
words what it was,—“a lie,”—and protests his infiocence of 
any such design. But the officious Irijah knew too well how 
much of a feather in his cap his getting hold of him would 
be, to heed his denials, and dragged him off to the princes. 

Sixteen years ago “the princes” round Jehoiakim had 
been the prophet’s friends; but either a new generation had 
come with a new king, or else the tempers of the men 
had changed with the growing misery. Their behavior was 
more lawless thaa the soldier’s had been. They did not eyen 
pretend to examine the prisoner, but blazed up at once in 
anger. They had him in their power now, and did their 
worst, lawlessly scourging him first, and then thrusting him 
into “ the house of the pit,”—some dark, underground hole, 
below the house of an official, where there were a number of 
“cells,’—filthy and stifling, no doubt; and there they left 
him. What for? 

The charge of intended desertion was a mere excuse for 
wreaking their malice on him, They hated Jeremiah be- 
cause he had steadily opposed the popular determination to 
fight, and had foretold disaster. Add to that that he had 
held up a high standard of religion and morality to a corrupt 
and idolatrous people, and his “unpopularity” is sufficiently 
explained. 

Would that the same causes did not produce the same 
effects now! Individuals still think an honest rebuke of 
their faults an insult, and a plain statement of their danger 
asign of ill-feeling. Try to warn a drunkard or a profligate 
by telling him of the disease and misery which will dog his 
sins, or by setting plainly before him God’s law of purity and 
sobriety, and you will find that the prophet’s function still 
brings with it, in many cases, the prophet’s doom, Butstill more 
truly is this the case with masses, whether nations or cities. 
A spurious “ patriotism” resents as“ unpatriotic” the far truer 
leve of country which sets a trumpet to its mouth to tell the 
people their sins, In all democratic communities, whether 
republican or regal in their form of government, the crying 
evil is flattery of the masses, exalting their virtues and fore- 
telling their prosperity, while hiding their faults and slurring 
over the requireraents of morality and religion, which are 
the foundations of prosperity. What did England do with 
her prophets? What did America do with hers? What 
wages do they get to-day? The men who dare to, tell their 
countrymen their faults, and to preach temperance, peace, 
civic purity, personal morality, are laid hold of by the Irijahs 
who preside over the newspapers, and are pilloried as desert- 
ers and half traitors at heart. 

2. We see the patient, unmoved prophet. One flash of 
honest indignation repels the charge of deserting, and then 
he is silent. ‘‘ As a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth.” It is useless to plead before lawless 
violence. A silent martyr eloquently condemns the unjust 
judge. So, without opposition or apparent remonstrance, 
Jeremiah is cast into the foul den where he lies silent for 
“many days,” patiently bearing his fate, and speaking his 
complaint to God only. How long his imprisonment lasted 
does not appear ; but the context implies that during it the 
siege was resumed, and that there was difficulty in procuring 
bread. Then the king sent for him secretly. 

Zedekiah’s temper at the time will be considered presently. 
Here we have to do with Jeremiah’s answer to his question. 
Ia it we may note, as equally prominent and beautifully 
blended, respect, submission, consciousness of peril and im- 
pending death, and unshaken boldness. He knew that his 
life was at the disposal of the capricious, feeble Zedekiah. 
He bows before him as his subject, and brings his “supplica- 
tion;” but not one jot of his message will he abate, nor 
smooth down its terribleness an atom. He repeats as unfal- 
teringly as ever the assurance that the king of Babylon will 
take the city. He asserts his own innocence as regards 
king and courtiers and people ; and he asks the scornful ques- 
tion what has become of all the smooth-tongued prophets of 
prosperity, as if he had bid the king look over the city wall 
and see the tokens of their lies and of Jeremiah’s truth in 
the investing lines of the all but victorious enemy. 

Such a combination of perfect meekness and perfect cour- 





age, unstained loyalty to his king, and supreme obedience to 
his God, was only possible to a man who lived in very close 
communion with Jehovah, and had learned thereby to fear 
none else, because he feared him so well, and to reverence 
all else whom he had set in places of reverence. True cour- 
age, of the pattern which befits God’s servants, is ever gentle, 
Bluster is the sign of weakness, A Christian hero—and no 
man Can be a Christian as he ought to be, who has not some- 
thing of the hero in him—should win by meekness. Does 
not the King of all such ride prosperously “ because of truth 
and meekness,” and must not the armies which follow him 
do the same? Faithful witnessing to men of their sins need 
not be rude, harsh, or self-asserting. But we must live much 
in fellowship with the Lord of all the meek and the pattern 
of all patient sufferers and faithful witnesses, if we are ever 
to be like him, or even like his pale shadow in this patient 
prophet. The fountains of strength and of patience lie side 
by side at the foot of the cross, 

3. We have that weak Zedekiah, with his pitiable vacilla- 
tion. He had been Nebuchadnezzar’s nominee, and hadserved 
him for some years, and then rebelled. His whole career 
indicates a feeble nature, taking the impression of anything 
which was strongly laid on it, He was a king of putty, when 
the times demanded one of iron. He was cowed by the 
“princes,” Sometimes he was afraid to disobey Jeremiah, 
and then afraid to let his masters know that he was. Thus 
he sends for the prophet stealthily, and his first question 
opens a depth of conflict in hissoul. He did believe that the 
prophet spoke the word of Jehovah, and yet he could not 
muster up courage to follow his convictions and go against 
the pfinces and the mob. He wanted another word from 
Jehovah, by which he meant a word of another sort than the 
former, He could not bring his mind to obey the word which 
he had, and so he weakly hoped that perhaps God’s word 
might be changed into one that he would be willing to obey. 
Many men are, like him, asking, “Is there any word from 
the Lord?” and meaning, “Is there any change in the con- 
ditions of receiving his favor? ” 

He had interest enough in the prophet to interfere for his 
comfort, and to have him put into better quarters in the palace 
and provided with a “circle” (a round loaf) of bread out of 
Baker Street, as long as there was any in the city,—not a 
very long time. But why did he do so much, and not do 
more? He knew that Jeremjah was innocent, and that his 
word was God’s; and what he should have done was to have 
shaken off his masterful “servants,” followed his conscience, 
and obeyed God. Why did he not? Because he was a 
coward, infirm of purpose, and therefore unstable as water. 

He is another of the tragic examples, with which all life 
as well as Scripture is studded, of how much evil is possible 
to a weak character. In this world, where there are so many 
temptations to be bad, no man will be good who cannot 
strongly say “ No.” The virtue of strength of will may be 
but like the rough fence round young trees-to keep cattle 
from browsing on them and east winds from blighting them. 
But the fence is needed, if the trees are to grow. ‘‘To be 
weak is to be miserable,” and sinful too, generally. ‘ Whom 
resist” must be the motto for all noble, God-like, and God- 
pleasing life. 

Manchester, England. 





‘TEACHING POINTS: 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


It is enough that the servant be as his Lord. In this 
world goodness brings no exemption from suffering. The 
ideal» good Man was a man of sorrows; and he neither 
trained the twelve by exemption from trial, nor promised it 
to his subsequent disciples. On the contrary, he promised the 
very opposite: “In this world ye shall have tribulation, but 
be of good cheer: I have overcome this world.” Ye shall 
only be tried as ye are able to bear it. There are two 
reasons: First, that God’s making a way of escape may put 
him more intimately and permanently into our lives than we 
are ourselves; second, that, being tried, we shall be strength- 
ened till we can bear a hundred-fold honor for our sacrifices, 
The prisons, racks, and martyr-fires here have their counter- 
part in white robes and nearness to the throne hereafter. 

Jeremiah had simply foretold the truth. Anxious to pun- 
ish him, Irijah accused him of tfeason (v. 13), and pat him 
in prison (v.16). But the “many days” confinement did not 
break or bend the heroic spirit of the prophet. It never does. 
They grow bolder and stronger. What is a puny Jezebeled 
Ahab before Elijah, or a weak Zedekiah before Jeremiah ? 
What word could be expected from the Lord, after such treat- 
ment of his prophet, but “thou shalt be delivered into the 
hand of the king of Babylon.” He showed the king the 
falsity of the prophets who had prophesied smooth things 
(v. 19). There is always the true and the false in all things; 
it needs wise discernment and Divine help to distinguish 
them. s 

After the true message had been delivered, Jeremiah could 
ask for his own deliverance from death, not before (v. 20). 
Fidelity first, life second. 

Denver, Colorado, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The army of the Chaldeans was broken up from Jerusalem for 
fear of Pharaoh's army (v.11). .There is sometimes a gain to 
the Lord’s people through the divisions of their enemies. 
Evil-minded men are afraid of one another, and their jeal- 
ousies and hostilities tend to divert their common energies 
from use against well-doers. The world recognizes this truth, 
in its proverb, ‘“ When rogues fall out, honest men get their 
dues.” And the Bible stamps it as genuine, in the declara- 
tion, “Surely the wrath of man shal! praise thee.” So 
it is that, in the providence of God, God’s people are pro- 
tected from harm by the selfish rivalries of those who oppose 
them. 

Jeremiah went forth out of Jerusalem to go into the land of 
Benjamin, to receive his portion there, in the midst of the people 
(v.12). The associations of an early home have their draw- 
ing power over even the busiest man, in the intensest years 
of his maturer life. The soldier in the army, the explorer or 
pleasure-seeker in a distant land, the missionary in his ab- 
sorbing Christian service, looks back to his childhood’s home, 
and longs, at times, to turn his face thither again. Because 
this is so, how much depends on the influences that are about 
a child in the home that is to have suck a hold on him as 
long as he lives! 

He laid hold on Jeremiah the prophet, saying, Thou fallest away 
to the Chaldeans. Then said Jeremiah, It is false; I fall not 
away to the Chaldeans (vs.13,14), The tender-hearted prophet 
was none the less manly and vigorous because of be'ng tender- 
hearted. On the contrary, the very sensitiveness that made 
him tearful over the sins and perils of his people made him 
quick to resent indignantly the suggestion that he was lack- 
ing in patriotism and loyalty. He who loves the truth has 
an instinctive hatred of falsity ; and he who is gentle and 
tender in his fidelity is vehement and determined in hurling 
back the very suspicion of being untrue to the object of his 
affection. 

The princes... put him in prison (v, 15). A good man may 
be in prison, and a bad man,may be at large. It is not im- 
prisonment, but guilt that deserves imprisonment, that should 
cause disgrace to one in a felon’s cell. The real question for 
a man to put to himself, Whether he is a prisoner or a free 
man, is, not Where am I? but Where do I deserve to be? It 
were better to be innocent and in prison than to be guilty and 
at large. 

The king sent, and fetched him: and the king asked him 
secretly, ... Is there any word from the Lord? (v.17.) A true 
man of God will have the respect of even those who hate 
him. He who is true to God is thereby true to his own best 
interests, In the long run he will command the confidence 
of his fellows to an extent that would otherwise be impossible. 
And a true man of God will be valued because he is a man 
of God. Even the worst of men would be glad if they could 
have God’s help in the line of their plans and longings; and 
their wish is father to the thought that possibly the man of 
God may in some way help them to God’s help. 

Jeremiah said, There is. He said also, Thou shalt be delivered 
into the hand of the king of Babylon (v.17). That wasn’t the 
kind of message that the king wanted; and Jeremiah knew 
it. It must have been’a trial to the prophet to say that 
which would disappoint and anger the king, and endanger 
his own comfort and safety. But that was the only right and 
safe thing to say, since it was God’s message, which it was 
the prophet’s duty to deliver. The right way is the only 
safe way for a prophet, or for anybody else. 

The king commanded, and they committed Jeremiah into the 
court of the guard, and they gave'him daily a loaf of bread, . . . 
until all the bread in the city was spent (v.21). After all, the 
prophet didn’t lose anything by being faithful to God, and 
declaring God’s truth faithfully. There is no gain to any 
man through moral cowardice, or failure in positive duty. 
Even while in the hands of God’s enemies, it is better and 
safer to be true to God than to waver in fidelity tohim. “He 
that walketh righteously, and speaketh uprightly, 
bread shall be given him ; his waters shall be sure? 

Philadelphia. 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The mission of Jeremiah was a sad one; for his lot was to 
predict the downfall of Judah. At the time of this lesson 
Zedekiah was king, and he was the last of the long line of 
kings of Judah from Rehgboam down. In the chapter from 
which this lesson is taken, we see that Jeremiah had been 
predicting the captivity of Judah, and had said that the 
Chaldeans would most surely take and destroy the city. For: 
this he was accounted as a traitor to his country, and was 
cordially hated. In fact, however, he was one of the few 
patriots left; and if they had only listened to his warning 
some time before this, the land would have been saved. Our 
lesson begins at the point where for a brief season the army 


of the Chaldeans had left Judah for fear of the Egyptian 
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army. Then it was that the prophet left the city, and was 
arrested on the charge that he was about to go over to the 
Chaldeans. He was beater, and then thrown into 4 cell in 
the prison; but even there he persisted in his prophecy of 
evil against Judah. So there they kept him for a while, and 
fed him on the bread and water of affliction. 

Now, our studies of the lives of the prophets have been in 
vain, if they have not taught us that their lives were full of 
sorrow and suffering. Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, and now Jere- 
miah, all suffered many things; and that not because they 
deserved to suffer, but because they dared to say what was 
true. Had théy been willing to go on with the “ madding 
crowd,” they would have been left alone ; or had they con- 
descended to prophesy smooth things, they would have been 
honored and flattered by the corrupt rulers of their times. 
But, like Moses, they preferred to stand by the truth, though 
the heavens were to fall, and for this they suffered many 
things of their enemies. Nor is theirs an unusual experience. 

So long as this world remains what it is, godly men must 
expect to suffer at the hands of the ungodly. “In the world 
ye shall have tribulation,” said the divine Master of us 
all. This has in many thousands of instances proved true, 
and those who have dared to stand for the truth have lain on 
no flowery beds of ease. To them, however, the world owes 
more than it does to those who have consulted only their own 
ease and comfort. In fact, if it were not for men and women 
who were willing to lose all for the sake of truth, the world 

' would to-day be much worse off than it is, These are the 
salt of the earth, the leaven that works for the good of all. 
These are the light of the world, without whom it would lie 
in Egyptian darkness. The names of these men and women 
who have been willing to be counted as the offscouring 
of all things for the sake of Christ and the truth make a 
noble honor-roll. Not to speak of any in Bible times, like 
John the Baptist, Peter, Paul, I have thought of those in 
later days, men like John Bunyan, who might have been set 
at liberty had he consented naj to preach, but who said, “ If 
you release me to-day, I will preach to-morrow.” Men like 
Samuel Rutherford, and Adoniram Judson, and John Huss, 
and Savonarola, and Bishop Hannington, and women like 
Madame Guion. What a list could thus be drawn up of 
those who counted not their lives dear unto themselves, but 
who risked all for the sake of God and of truth! And to-day 
you and I sit under the light of truth largely because these 
noble persons were willing to become martyrs for our sakes. 

The world-speaks of Alexander the Great, and Charles the 
Great, and Frederick the Great, and Napoleon the Great. 
But in God’s sight these men were all little, compared with 
those whose names are given above. In his sight only those 
are great who are willing to stand for the truth, and, if need 
be, lose all for its sake. Moses and Paul and Luther and 
Wesley,—these are the world’s great heroes, though the 
world knows it not. Our navy will not accomplish as muclf 

for the real welfare of humanity as one true missionary who 
lays down his life in the wilds of Africa, or who translates the 
Word of God for a nation. " 

Yet in our times: these same missionaries have to endure 
much ridicule from travelers and natives, who call them 
“good for nothings,” and say that the money spent on them 
is worse than wasted. It is a fact, however, that, as a rule, 
those who thus abuse and ridicule them do so only because 
they feel that the missionaries are a rebuke to their openly 
flagrant lives. So the Salvation Army suffers persecution, 
while the liquor-dealer is protected by the law of the land, 
Is not this a burning shame? and does it not bear witness to 
the fact that the men of Jeremiah’s day are not all dead yet? 

In a lesser way, but none the less truly, all who are right- 
eous must at some time or other suffer for their opinions, If 
you stand up for the truth under all conditions, you must ex- 

” pect to suffer for it. Men will ridicule you, and call you 
pharisaic and puritanical and stiff-laced, and all manner of 
names; and to bear such taunts from one’s friends is not 
easy. Well, remember that you are in good company, and 
that you are not the first, nor will you be the last, who has to 
suffer for righteousness’ sake. “If any man will come after 
me, let him take up his cross daily, and follow me.” - So 
said Jesus, and, if you pretend to be a follower of him, do not 
think that you can doso and yet escape the cross. But, if 
you are willing to bear the cross, you are permitted to take 
comfort in the thought that presently your cross will, be 
changed into a crown. Do you want the crown? Then take 
up the cross without delay. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Did he 
What were some 


What was the name of the Bible-burning king? 
like the prophet Jeremiah? Why not? 


ef the things Jeremiah had foretdid shduld come upon the 
people of Judah? Had any of his words been fulfilled? 
What did Jeremiah say about the throne of Jehoiakim? 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylen, came to Jerusalem and 


in Jerusalem; his son, eighteen yeats old and wicked as his 
father, tried to be king, but in three months Nebuchadnezzar 
came again and took him to Babylon, where he lay in prison 
thirty-seven years, 

Jerusalem Besieged.—Afier the king of Babylon took cap- 
tive the son of Jehoiakim, Zedekiah was king in Jerusalem. 
The city was besieged, surrounded by the army from Babylon ; 
for Nebuchadnezzar was determined to conquer the people, 
and take all the treasures that were lef. Inside the city was 
sickriess and famine ; for no fooll could be brought in. Mothers 
heard their children cry for bread they could not give them. 
Many of, the people were wounded and dying; for soldiers 
were fighting at the walls, and throwing arrows and showers 
of stones into the city. 

Pharaoh's Army from Egypt.—At this time a great arniy 
came up to fight the troops from Babylon ; for Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt, thought it would be a good time for him to conquer 
his enemy, Nebuchadnezzar. The army of the Chaldeans, as 
the Babylonians were called, had to leave Jerusalem for a 
while to defend themselves. So, for a time, the siege was 
raised, the city gates could be opened, and there was some 
relief from the suffering and want they had endured. 
Jeremiah in the Gate.—Jeremiah was glad of an opportunity 
to go out of the city to his home, four miles from Jerusalem ; 
as he went through the gate, a captain saw him. He seized 
him, and called him a spy and a traitor; for he charged him 
with joining with the Chaldeans against his own city and his 
own people. Jeremiah said, “It is false; ” but the captain 
would not listen. He took Jeremiah to the princes, and told 
them what he charged against the prophet, The princes 
were glad to be’ieve it; for they hated him, because he had 
said they should be punished, and that the Chaldeans would 
come back and take the city. They were glad to abuse Jere- 
miah, and they struck him and delivered him to the prison- 
keeper. 

Jeremiah in the Dungeon.—He was put in the inner prison, 
—not a room with bolts, bars, and chains, but in a deep, dark 
dungeon, a pit where no daylight or fresh air could come. 
He remained there many days, — 

Zedekiah the King.—After the army of the Chaldeans had 
punished the soldiers from Egypt, they came back and again 
surrounded Jerusalem. Zedekiah did not believe in God, or 
obey him ; but he knew Jeremiali’s words had been true, and 
wanted to ask if he could foretell any good. He sent for 
Jeremiah, and asked him secretly, “Is there any word from 
the Lagd ?” Jeremiah was not afraid to.tell him the truth, 
as he had done before, even though it was against the king. 
Perhaps, as he thought of his damp cell and the angry princes, 
and saw before him the king, who might be vexed at his 
answer, he remembered the time when God called him to be 
a prophet, when he was young, and that the Lord said to 
him, “ Be not afraid of their faces: for I am with thee éo de- 
liver thee.” He answered the king, “‘ Thoushalt be delivered 
into the hand of the king of Babylon.” Jeremiah asked | 
what he had done against his servants, or his people, that he | 
should be kept in prison. Then he asked that he should not | 
be sent back, lest he should die there, It seems strange that 
Zedekiah felt pity or mercy then, except that God was keep- 
ing the promise of our golden tex’ to his suffering servant. 
Find what is written in Proverbs 21 : 1, and see how the | 
Lord provides, 

Daily Bread.—Zedekiah commanded that Jeremiah should | 
be kept in the court of the prison, and every day, while | 
any bread was left in the city, a piece should be given to | 
Jeremiah. 

The Princes Again.—They knew that Jeremiah said that 
those who would give themselves to the Chaldeans should | 
escape alive, but those who remained should die by the sword, | 
or famine, or disease; for the city was to be in the hands of 
the enemy, and should be burned with fire. The princes 
complained to the king that Jeremiah weakened the minds | 
of the people, and begged that he might be put to death. 

Another Dungeon.—He was taken prisoner again, and was 
let down with cords, where he sunk into the mud and mire. 
One of the king's servants brought word to the king that 
Jeremiah was in @hat damp, deep dungeon, and wouid die 
there of hunger. Zedekiah told him to take thirty men, and | 
get him out of the prison before he died. They went to the 
place, and called down, to let him know they had come to | 
save him. They threw down old cloths, and told him to put 
them under his arms, under the cords. Then they drew | 
him up from the dungeon, and left him in the court of the | 
prison. There he was kept until the day when Jerusalem | 
was taken. 

The King’s Oppur'wnity:—Once again the king sent for 
Jeremiah, and talked with him secretly. Once more the | 
king had an opportunity to repent, obey, and be saved fro | 
captivity. Years before, the Jews had promised to pay tribute 
to Babylon, but they rebelled, broke their word, and that was 
| why Nebuchadnezzar resolved to conquer them. Jeremiah 
| told Zedekiah again that if he would yield to the Chaldeans, 
he should live, and his family and the city be spared. The 
king was afraid of the Jews, lest they should kill him, afraid | 
of his own princes lest they should know he had asked coun- 








bound Jehoiakim with fetters to carry him away, but he died 
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sel of the prophet. Zedekiah had no word of repentance; 






and Jeremiah returned to the prison-court, where he stayed 
until destruction came, as he had foretold. 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


| A BETTER FREEDOM. | 





. THE PROPHET | THE PRINCES 


| 
IN BONDAGE - | 


| OF THE BODY. | OF THE SOUL. 





“ The truth shall make you free.”’ 
“ Fear not them: ... but rather fear Him.” 


Ses? TERE Coa Se eS shot 


| THE FAITHFUL WITNESS. 
ALIGNED. 


ee \ |} ALTREATED. 
ADE PRISONER, 
| 





| “If, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye shall . 
take it patiently, this is acceptable to God.” 
{ 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 
“* God is the refuge of his saints,” 

“ Am I a soldier of the cross.” 

*‘T need thee every hour.” 

‘“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

** Jesus, lover of my soul,” 

“Tt is well with my soul.” 

“ He leadeth me.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


“Anp Put Him 1n Prison.”—In the history of Jere- 
miah’s persecution by Zedekiah we have a picture of the 
injustice and cruelty of Eastern governments, such as has 
come down, with little or no change, in those countries, to our 
own times, where the will and caprice of the ruler or his 
subordinates is supreme, unchecked by written law, unre- 
strained by the safeguards of independent judge and jury, 
Before the time of the kings there were no public pris- 
ons; and then the prison seems to have been an appendage of 
the palace, a courtyard with cells opening into it, ‘carefully 
guarded, But many petty chiefs established prisons of their 
own, such as this of Jonathan, and that of Malchiah, into 
which Jeremiah was afterwards thrust. These were simply 
underground dungeons excavated out of the rock beneath the 
dwelling-house, having neither light nor ventilation, and only 
accessible by a hole in the roof. Many of them were disused 
rain-cisterns, The whole of underground ancient Jerusalem 
is honeycombed with these vaults, some of them carefully 
cemented for holding water, others evidently only prison 
cells, with long passages connecting them. ' Of course, escape 
for the immured victim was impossible, and very frequently 
he was left to starve to death. Under the ruins of Herod’s 
palace at Macherus, on the east side of the Dead Sea, I 
examined some subterranean structures, one of which was 
probably the very dungeon in which John the Baptist was 
confined and murdered. There was one large and deep oblong 


| cemented cistern, with the vaulting of the roof still perfect, 


evidently the water-tank of the castle, and beside it two 
dungeons, one of them very deep, and’with the sides nearly 
intact. That these were prison-cells, and not cisterns, was 
evident from there being no traces of cement, which never 
perishes from the walls of ancient reservoirs, and from the 


| small holes still visible in the masonry, where staples of wood 


and iron had once been fixed. The custom of private prisons, 
if we may so call them, bas continued to recent times in 
Persia, where speculators keep the prisons as a matter of 
profit, the prisoners’ friends supplying them with food at their 
own cost? The words rendered “dungeon” and “cabin,” in 
verse 16, mean, literally, “ house of the pit,” and “ cells,” 
Such pits and cells:‘may be seen under many of the old castles 
in England, and under all the ancient German barons’ castles 
on the Rhine. Jeremiah is for a time consigned to the 
courtyard of the common prison, behind the king’s house, 
such as we may now see in any Eastern city, where the 
prisoners, though heavily weighted with chains, can move 
about, and hold communication with their friends, and receive 
doles through the strong iron grating. Here, therefore, the 


| prophet could still, as we learn from the next chapter, address 


the people who would crowd outside the prison-bars to hear 
him, and utter the warning words which so exasperated the 
princes that safety and life could only be found in flight, 

“Tue Bakers’ Street.”—The grant of a daily dole of a 
piece of bread was a special favor from the king; for in the 
common prison in the East the prisoners matt be fed by their 
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friends or perish. Hence to feed the prisoners is a special 
work of merit amzng Mohammedans. The expression “ the 
bakers’ street ” shows that it was customary then, us now, in 
all Eastern cities, for each trade to have its own special street, 
stk, or bazaar. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1, Tue For Wirnovt.—What is the story of the reign of 
Jehoiakim’s son? (2 Kings 24: 8-12.) How was the land 
despoiled dt that time? (2 Kings 24: 13-16.) Who were 
among these captives? (2 Kings 25: 27-30; Ezek. 1: 1, 2.) 
Who wasthe last king of Judah? (2 Kings 24:17.) What 
was his character? (2 Kings 24:19.) Why did Nebuchad- 
nezzar again attack Jerusalem? (2 Kipgs 24:20.) Whatare 
some of God’s terrible powers, always ready in the world to 
punish wrong-doers? Why is their sure persistence our 
safety ? 

2. Tue Terror Wrrntn.—How long did the siege last ? 
(Jer. 39: 1,2.) With what horrors was it attended ? (Jer. 
37: 21; 38: 2,9; Lam. 1:4, 11; 2: 10-12,19, 20; 4: 3-10; 
5: 4-10.) With what deed of righteousness did they seek 
God’s favor? (Jer. 34: 8-10.) With what prayer to God’s 
prophet? (Jer. 37: 3.) How did that prophet show his trust 
in God? (Jer. 32 :’6-15.) Why need the good have no fear 
of becoming involved in the ruin of theevil? (Psa. 91 : 5-11.) 
What is the sole source of courage? (Josh. 1: 5-7; 1 Sam. 
17: 45; 2 Chron. 32:7,8; Dan. 6: 10,11; Phil. 4: 13) 

8. Tue For Wirupraws (v. 11).—What led Nebuchad- 
nezzar to retire from Jerusalem? (Jer. 37 : 5-10.) What 
opportunity would a Hezekiah have found in this? How 
did the king and nobles improve this chance? (Jer. 34 : 11.) 
How did the prophet rebuke them? (Jer. 34: 12-22.) How 
does prosperity test repentance? When will a wise man es- 
pecially meditate on possible dangers? (Eccl. 12 : 1.) 

4, Tue Propuer Wirnpraws (v. 12).—Where was the 
land of Benjamin? To what town did Jeremiah belong? 
(Jer.1:1.) What, then, may have been “ his portion there”? 
(Num. 18 : 21-24.) To what else may this have reference? 
(Jer. 32:8.) Why may others also have wished to leave the 
city? How far should God’s followers take thought for 
worldly supplies? (Matt. 6 : 34, Rev. Ver.) 

5. Tue Proruet tn Prison (vs. 13-16).—What memory 
had Jeremiah of this “gate of Benjamin”? (Jer. 20: 2.) 
How can you show this to be the wrong direction for desert- 
ing to Nebuchadnezzar? What teaching of Jeremiah’s may 
have led to this charge? (Jer. 21: 8-10.) When, in dealing 
with men, is it necessary to be traitorous to their plans in 
order to be true to the planners? Why. should men rather 
not punish at all than punish in wrath? (v. 15.) Why did 
the princes, scoffing at Jeremiah, yet wish him with them in 
the city? How do modern skeptics do the same? What 
may have changed the character of the princes since the 
times of Jehoiakim? (Jer. 36: 14.) When should we exult 
in “ dungeon-houses and cells” ? (Matt. 5 : 10-12.) 

6. Tue Propuer Berore THe KING (vs. 17-21).—Why 
did the king become anxious again? (Jer. 37:7.) What is 
the value of a peace of mind which is dependent on peaceful 
surroundings? (Matt. 10:34.) Why did Zedekiah ask him 
“secretly”? (v. 15.) What fault led Pilate to condemn 
Christ? Why is God dumb until we heed the words he has 
already spoken? How might Zedekiah have obtained other 
“ words from the Lord”? (Jer. 38: 17.) How did the king 
partially right the prophet’s wrongs? Where was this “ court 
of the guard”? (Jer.32:2.) What complaint did the princes 
make against Jeremiah? (Jer. 38: 1-4.) What befell the 
prophet ?\(Jer. 38: 6-13.) What was the secret of Zedekiah’s 
weakness? (Jer. 38:5) of Jeremiah’s strength ? (2 Cor. 13: 8.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Why did God permit Nebuthadnezzar to besiege Jeru- 
salem again? 2. Why did King Zedekiah and his princes 
hate Jeremiah? 3. Wiy did they put him in prison?, 4. Why 
did the king call him from prison? 5. What bold warning 
did Jeremiah then give? 6. Why was Zedekiah so unfor- 
tunate? 7. Why was Jeremiah always safe? (golden text.) 

Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The Mosaic law provided no such punishment as imprison- 
ment. Its penalties were swift and summary. Prisons, as we 
see from the history of Joseph, were known to the Egyptians, 
and therefore to the Jcws before theirexodus; but they were 
not copied in the Holy Land till a late date, when Egyptian | 
and other foreign influences began to modify the national | 
life. In this case there seems to have been no structure 
erected for the detention of prisoners, but a deep cellar under | 
the house of Jonathan the scribe was used. Afterwards Jere- 
miah was cast into a dry cistern, still deep in mud, which was 





situated in the courtyard on which the quarters of the soldiers 
of the guard opened. In that, he was in such ill case that he 
would have died if he had not been rescued. The term 
“dungeon,” by which hor (“pit”) is rendered in our version, 
really means the strong tower of the feudal castle, in which 
the garrison made its final stand against assailants. The 
darkness of the rooms in this, lighted only by narrow light- 
openings in the very thick walls, seems to have suggested the 
use of the word for a prison. 

The modern use of imprisohment as a punishment fot all 
kinds of offenses involves a departure from the principle of 
the Mosaic and the Roman law, that the penalty should be 


| adapted, in both kind and amount, to the nature of the offense. 


Its convenience as a means of removing the criminal to a 
place where he cannot harm society, and where he may be 
reformed, is its chief recommendation. But the students of 
prison-discipline are beginning to suspect that it does not 
serve the latter purpose as well as had been supposed. The 
isolation of the offender from living contact with society and 
the moral discipline which this involves, is found to leave 
the discharged prisoner more susceptible to the temptations 
of a life of liberty. It is suspected thatthe imprisonment of 
a thief, for instance, has the tendency to confirm him in a 
life of dishonesty, rather than to break him from his evil 
habits. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The danger of being true and the safety of being true, stand 
out as the lesson of this portion of Scripture. It was hecause 
Jeremiah was true to his God and true to the best interests 
of his people that he was hated by his fellows and was shut 
upin prison, It was because Jeremiah was thus true that he 
won the respect of those who opposed him, and that he stands 
in history to-day among the choicest and beat of his race. 

He who would be true to God and true to the welfare of 
his fellows runs a risk thereby of being hated and made to 
suffer. He who would’ be respected by those who hate him, 
and who would stand well in history, must be true in all 
things, “Honesty is the best policy;” but honesty does not 
always seem politic, and it requires faith to enable a man to 
realize that fidelity is safer in the long run than any failure 
to be true can be. 


ADDED POINTS. 


A time of seeming danger may be a time of special hope. 
However many are our enemies, if God be for us noffe shall 
be against us successfully. ; 

How ready men are to suspect others of being untrue! 
And the truest men are as likely as any others to be under 
suspicion. 

In times of distress, men are glad to vent their spite against 
somebody. 

“Tt is a long road that has no turn.” Even though a man 
has suffered “ many days,” better times may be just before him. 

There is a word of the Lord for every man who needs it. 
But men are not always as ready to accept God’s word when 
they hear it, as they are to long for a word that is in the line 
of their plans and doings. 

We have a right to judge our counselors by the test of 
experience as applied to their counsels. 

A man of God may ask justice or favor from a man who is 
not a willing servant of God. Even if a man will not do 
right in all things, jt is fair to urge him to do right in one 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


———__—_—_ 
REPORTING ATTENDANCE TO PARENTS. 


The ticket-punch is used in some Sunday-schools every 
Sunday to record attendance. The scholars carry their 
cards of attendance to school, and the secretary punches 
the date of that day,—all the Sundays of the quarter, 
half-year, or year, having their separate spaces or squares 
around the edge of the attendance-car® This system is 
supplementary only to the records of the secretary’s books. 
It is dependent upon the memory of the children, who 
often forget to carry their cards. On account of its diffi- 
culties it does not always succeed as a permanent system. 

But the ticket-punch may have its part in emphasizing 
the attendance, after all, as seen below in the card used 
by Mr. James 8. Goodman, the superintendent of the 
First Presbyterian Sunday-school of River Forest, Illi- 
nois. These methods are unlike in two chief particu- 
lars: On the attendance-card the Sundays’ when the 
scholar is present are punched, but on the report-card 
the absences are so noted; again, instead of the scholar 
taking his card every Sunday to school, and so bringing 
home a weekly report, the secretary sends a card to the 
parents once a quarter, half-year, or year, that may have 
added force by its infrequency. The custom of all secu- 
lar schools, public and private, to make reports to parents 
at regular times, as a necessary and expected part of the 





educational system, has been already deemed by many 
superintendents an important, and efficient custom in 
Sunday-school work. The form of report used by Mr. 
Goodman is a stiff card, about three by five inches: 
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Mr. O. L. Comings, in furnishing this record-card, also 
says: “‘ Last year’s record ofeach scholar in our Sunday- 
school was given to them on a card like the enclosed. 
The card was signed by the teacher and the superinten- 
dent. The dates of absence were canceled by a ticket- 
punch, and the scholar could see at a glance just when 
he or she was absent. Our scholars seem to vaiue the 
card, and the parents see that we keep our records up, 
and are interested in the children.” 


A “WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY” SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONCERT. 


The custom of ministers to recognize Washington’s 
Birthday in their sermons of the nearest Sunday to it 
is more common than celebrating this anniversary by a 
Sunday-school concert, or a social entertainment under 
the auspices of a young people’s society. Those super- 
intendents who are thinking of devoting the’ eve of 
Washington's Birthday, Sunday, February 21, this year, 
to a Sunday-school concert, may find a hint in the fol- 
lowing program that was carried out on a former occa- 
sion in St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brooklyn (E. D.), New York. The exercises were on 
the preceding Monday evening, and were followed by 
a social gathering in the church parlors. Care was taken 
to appoint the writers of the short essays several days in 
advance of the meeting, which was described as: 


AN EVENING WITH GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Copsisting of essays on his life, character, and achievements by 
members of the Young People’s Association, together with 
a blackboard illustration of his battles. The whole inter- 
spersed with music by the Arcadian Quartet. : 





PROGRAM, 
1. Hymn (four stanzas) : 
O Lord, our fathers oft have told, 
In our attentive ears, 
Thy wonders in theix days performed, 
And in more ancient years. 
. The Parentage of Washington. _ 
. Phe Boyhood of Washington. 
Music. 
. The Early Training of Washington. 
. The Political Life of Washington. 
. Music. 
. The Death of Washington. 
. Mount Vernon. , 
. Music. 
- Martha Washingtoni 
. Music. 
. The Battles of Washington. 
. National hymn (three stanzas) : 


_ 
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My country ! ’tis of thee, 
Sweet Jand of liberty, 
Of thee I sing: 
Land where my fathers died! 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride! 
From every*mountain-side 
Let freedom ring ! 











“February 18, 1892] 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


> 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to deeline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





CONTEMPORARY RUSSIA* 


From the mass of available information concerning 
Russia, now printed in so many current volumes or 
periodicals, the two works and one article named in the 
foot-note may be selected as among the most instructive. 
Mr. Kennan’s papers in The Century, as now reissued in 
two copiously illustrated volumes, have had the benefit 
of material enlargements and revisions at the hands of 
the author, and are accompanied by a grave restatement 
and defense of his general position, in view of recent 
criticisms declaring him a partial observer and an ex- 
tremist. The chapters as first printed aroused such 
general attention in America, and such renown else- 
where, that no detailed characterization of them is 
needed. With the trained eye of a keen observer, the 
alert pen of an experienced writer for the press, and the 
intense zeal of a friend of humanity, Mr. Kennan teélls 
us of the cruelties, or at best the pitiless austerities, of 
the penal system controlled by an autocracy at once 
fierce and timid, in a frozen and uncivilized province, 
where the “ weariness, cold, and granite” of St. Peters- 
burg have been deepened into almost unrelieved wo. 
The panorama he slowly unrolls before our eyes is not 
unbrightened by gleams of sunlight and color; but its 
portraits and views are sufficiently sorrowful to engage 
the attention of the observer from first to last, and to 
remain in his memory as a matter of thought, and of 
prayer for the breaking of chains and the binding up of 
broken hearts. In these days. the conscience of the 
whole world deems nothing humaw ‘foreign to itself; 
and though the remedy in this case seems distant enough 
in place and time, the nineteenth century has shown so 
niany unexpected and at last sudden changes and better- 
ments in governmental and social fegulations and con- 
ditions that one cannot despair. 

Dr. Charles A. Stoddard’s pleasantly written and 
instructive chapters of Russiag observation may be 
classed with the popular books of travel prepared from 
time to time by his fellow in New York religious jour- 
nalism, Dr. Henry M. Field, or with the similar letters 
which his father-in-law, Dr. 8. Ireneeus Prime, used to 
write and collect. Dr. Stoddard’s theme is Russian, not 
Siberian; and his briefer sketches are of the whole 
broad field of religion, statecraft, and social condition 
in a vast European domain, not of the exile system in 
a great Asiatic dependency. He gives us rapid glances 
at St. Petersburg and its palaces and cathedrals; the 
Greek Church, its priests, people, doctrine, and services; 
the wealth, poverty, aspirations, and woes of Russian 
men and women in glittering city or frozen steppe; the 
curious disparity between the rich libraries of the coun- 
try and the prevalent illiteracy; the attainments thus 
far made in painting, architecture, and science; and the 
chances of civilization in a huge country that at present 
is far enough below the intelligence of its neighboring 
nations,—Germany and even Austria. Dr, Stoddard’s 
book cannot be compared, in aim or achievement, with 
such more ambitious duodecimos as Heard’s Russian 
Church and Russian Dissent, or Hare’s Walks in Russia; 
but within its scope it is sufficiently readable and instruc- 
tive, its attractiveness being increased by reproductions 
of photographic views. 

The best concise defense of Russian policy that can be 
set over against Mr. Kennati’s elaborate and effective 
arraignment may be found in an article on “‘ The Czar 
and Russia of To-day,” by Mr. W. T. Stead, in The Re- 
view of Reviews for January. Mr. Stead, it will be 
remembered, is the editor of that periodical, conducted 
The Pall Mall Gazette at the time of its Whitechapel 





* Siberia and the Exile System. By George Kennan. 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 424, 585. 
Company. Price, $6.00. 

Across Russia, from thé Baltic to the Danube. By Charles Augus- 


tus Stoddard, 85% inches, cloth, pp. xi, 258. New York : Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


2 vols., 9X6 
New York: The Century 


disclosures, and is the author of 4 book called The Truth 
about Russia, in which he presented as favorable a pic- 
ture as could be drawn of the difficulties of the problem, 
the good intent of the Czar, and the beneficent endeavors 
of those seeking to raise a relatively new nation from 
comparative degradation to intelligence and social com- 
fort. At the time of the appearance of this book, The 
Saturday Review said that the motto on its title-page 
should have been, “They fool-me to the top of their 
bent; ” the reviewer not feeling implicit confidence in 
the thoroughness or dispassionateness of Mr. Stead’s 
investigations when on Muscovite soil. But he is cer- 
tainly a bright writer and an intelligent journalist; and 
in the new article just mentioned he makes a plea for the 
Czar and his system, under all the circumstances, that 
is at least more cogent or more excusable than certain 
recent adulations of the young German emperor, who 
works under conditions vastly more favorable than those 
which confront the Russian autocrat. Mr, Stead main- 
tains that, in a very great measure, Alexander III. is as 
powerless to correct existing evils as Mr. Kennan him- 
self would be if suddenly made czar; that his aims and 
hopes, however frustrated, are beneficent; that he is 
sincere in believing the “ Jewish cancer ” to be gnawing 
at the vitals of the nation; that political exiles form 
but a small proportion of those sent to Siberia; that 
Russia needs a despotic control, being as yet far below 
the possibility of living under any reasonable parliamen- 
tary or constitutional system; that the existent ‘‘hor- 
rors” are no worse than those under the shade of St. 
Paul’s; afid that, finally; the Czar’s real or apparent 
mistakes are largely due to his belief that he can but act 
day by day under immediate divine guidance, leaving 
Providence to unify human errors or inconsistencies. 
Mr. Stead fails to make out any triumphant case, but at 
least is all the more effective because of his heartiness 
in condemning the mistaken and intolerant policy of 
Alexander in some respects, particularly in his fierce 
and probably futile oppression of the Stundists, or 
Protestant dissenters, now so rapidly multiplying under 
a persecution led by M. Pobedonostzeff, Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, whom Mr, Stead likens to Archbishop 
Laud, 





A bright, helpful, and suggestive book is Zhe Man of 
Uz, by. Professor 8. A. Martin of Lincoln University. It 





earlier stages of development. But when, as in this 
book, or in The Roots of the Mountains, or in The 
House of the Wolfings, or in his Icelandic versions con- 
stituting the Saga Library, he undertakes to reproduce 
archaic English prose, he greatly “overdoes it.” The 
English of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Sir Thomas 
Malory, or Sir John Maundeville, was clear and natural, 
in and for the day in which it was written; Mr. Morris’s 
dull, intricate, and artificial pseudo-Saxon is not the 
tongue of the best writers of 1891, nor would it have 
been acceptable in the ears of those to whom the author 
looks back with such admiration. The English edition 
of the book is printed on a hand-press at Mr. Morris’s 
new printing establishment, from type of his own design; 
the American reissue is a blurry photographic reproduc- 
tion, which, far from recalling the typographical triumphs 
of the days of Caxton, is rather more a trial to the eyes 
than the average penny daily. (8 <6 inches, cloth, pp, 
iii, 187. Boston: Roberts Brothers, Price, $2.50.) 


Besides the numerous imitations of Henry Drum- 
mond’s great success,—imitations of title, length, treat- 
ment, and even of type and binding,—his influence has 
this season been attested by the issue of a book of “ Bedu- 
ties” from his writings. Of the latest literature sub- 
sidiary to his fanfous address at least ond piece is worth 
mentioning: Love and Forgiveness : Reflections Suggested 
by The Greatest Thing in the World. It is translated 
from the German, and its point of view may fairly be 
indicated by the closing passage, which, like some that 
precede it, is not a model of good English, whatever it 
may have been in the original: “The summum bonum, 
‘the greatest thing in the world,’ is the consciousness of 
our sins. He only who sincerely mourns over himself, 
and has it constantly in mind what an enormous burden 
has been removed from him,—only such a heart has the 
necessary quality while ‘resting in Jesus,’ through the 
magnetic power of his love, to be transformed itself into 
a magnet of love; and upon such alone can the process 
of induction be fulfilled upon which Henry Drummond 
discourses, for he only ‘to whom much is forgiven loves 
much.’” This thought, it should be added, is not pushed 
by the anonymous writer to the point of morbid self- 
consciousness. (7}>5 inches, paper, pp. 48. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. Price, leather, 35 cents.) 














is aseries of lessons for young Christians, from the life 
of an ancient saint, and as such it is dedicated to the 
Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor “as a 
token of admiration and hope.” He speaks of the Book 
of Job as “the most catholic of books. It is a great 
world-drama, untrammeled by time, place, or other 
accident; it tells of an experience which, in all its essen- 
tial features, might be yours, or mine, or any man’s. 
It never loses its interest, because it treats of questions 
that are as old as human history and as common as 
human tears.” Professor Martin dwells at some length 
on the historic opening of the book, where commentators 
generally hurry on to the discourses, He depicts Job as 
“a gentleman of the old school,” living in a prosperity 
of which the happiness and good conduct of his children 
are a large part. He holds firmly to the conception of 
Satan as the enemy and accuser of men, and yet, in spite 
of himself, the servant of God in the trial of his saints. 
The arguments and counter-arguments of Job and his 
friends are treated with candor and without any over- 
straining to make a point in favor of a pet doctrine. 
Most original js his treatment of the Elihu passages, in 
the chapter, “The Young Man’s View.” In his opinion, 
Elihu does carry the discussion a step farther, by indi- 
cating that the providenge ef God is educational rather 
than governmental], and looks to the possibilities of our 
future no less than to the merits or demerits of the past. 
From ret wy we learn that suffering may be, not the 
evil Job called it even in his submission, but a mercy 
from the hand of God. “ Elihu does not reach the idea 
of a ‘Father in heaven,’ but he comes very close to it.” 
There are big books on Job which give less help to our 
understanding of the story. (74 inches, pp. 135. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board. Price, 50 cents.) 





A- recent reviewer curtly remarked of William Mor- 
ris’s latest prose tale, The Story of the Glittering Plain: 
“If one were shut up with the book fot several 
weeks in jail or quarantine, to follow the adventures of 
Hallblithe of the House of the Raven in quest of his 
beloved of the House of the Rose, might provide a 
melancholy distraction.” The remark is not an essen- 
tially unjust one. Mr. Morris is a true poet, and is 


possessed of a laudable admiration for the noble and 





The Review of Reviews, January, 1892: Article, The Czar and 
Russia of To-day, by W. T. Stead. 


straightforward prose of the Teutonic tongues in their 











LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Since the death of Cardinal Manning, it has transpired 
that he, like Cardinal Newman, had published g volume 
describing the course of thought and feeling which cars 
ried him into the Roman communion, It was published 
anonymously under the title Religio Viatoris; that is, 
The Faith of a Wayfarer. He had a horror of self-reve- 
lation, which Newman did not share, but which was not 
the least English of his traits. 

Professor A. H. Sayce, in The Academy, speaks of 
Mr. H. G. Tomkins’s Life of Joseph, already noticed in 
these pages, as “a complete exposition of what archex- 
ology has at present to teach us on the subject of the 
later chapters of Genesis,” saying, “ He has done wisely” 
in bringing it down to the age of the exodus, when the’ 
embalmed body of the Semitic vizier of Egypt was car- 
ried back to the country of his fathers.” 


The reissue of the well-known Aldine edition of the 
poets in fortnightly half-crown volumes, printed on the 
Chiswick Press, proceeds very successfully. The old 
series ig to be enlarged by the admission of other poets, 
and where the editorial work has not been satisfactory, 
the work is to be done over again by competent modern 
scholars. Thus Mr. George Saintesbury has edited Her- 
rick in two volumes; and Professor Edward Dowden of 
Dublin is to edit Wordsworth in six volumes, taking the 
text—we would hope not the arrangement—of the poet’s 
own last edition of 1849-1850 as the basis. This edition 
will be of especial value, as the lines in each poem will 
be numbered,—a point most unfortunately neglected in 
both the splendid critical edition by Professor Knight, 
and the popular Globe edition edited by John Morley. 
It is the want of an edition thus numbered on the mar- 
gin which has made a concordance to Wordsworth im- 
possible. 

A French biography of Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
founder of the Brahmo Somaj, by Charles Byse, has 
appeared at Lausanne. It is based on the biograplty 
(Calcutta, 1887) by his disciple and successor, P, OC, 
Mozoomdar, whose visit to this country in the year 
before his master’s death will be remembered. There 
has been a disposition to exaggerate the significance of 
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the Brahmo Somaj in contrast to the labors 
of Christian missionaries; and into this 
mistake Mr. Byse falls. Those who have 
studied the religious history of India since 
the Muslim conquest (A.D. 1000), age aware 
that Brahmanism is extremely susceptible 
to outside influences and criticism. Again 
and again reformers have arisen to place 
the worship of Vishnoo on the basis of a 
pure monotheism. But by degrees every 
sect thus founded has relapsed into com- 
pliance with the idolatrous usages which 
are imbedded so deeply in the life of the 
Hindoo people. The Adi Somaj, founded 
by Rammohun Roy, and the Brahmo 
Somaj, founded by Keshub Chunder Sen, 
are parallel movements under the influ- 
ence of Christian ideas. But they also 
have undergone a relapse of this very 
kind, and even in Keshub Chunder’s life 
usages of idolatrous origin were so freely 
adopted ‘that the stricter members of the 
organization withdrew, in 1878, to or- 
gafiize the Sadaran Somaj, or Progressive 
Church. In truth, no compromise between 
Christianity and Hindooism is possible, 
however it may be the duty of the mis- 
sionary to treat with sympathy and recog- 
nition the fragments of truth which give 
vitality to the false creed. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted, At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Pubiteher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 





Brown's Bronchial Troches eontain ingredi- 
ents which act specially on the organs of the 
voice. They have an extraordinary efficacy 
in all affections of the throat, caused by cold 
or over-exertion of the voice. They are re- 
commended to singers and public speakers, 

-and all who, at any time, have a cough or 

«trouble with the throat or lungs. “I recom- 
mend their use to public speakers.” —Rev. E. 
H. Chapin. “Pre-eminently the best.”—Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. Soid only in boxes. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


_ Ame for Van Heoaten's | Cocea—take no other. 


HOUSES 


“ont COTTAGES 
Books 4 and s. 

96 DESIGNS--No. 4 from 

$aso to $rs00. No. 5 from 

$xBoo to §10,000. Plans, 

descriptions and esti- 


mates given. Price, 
A #1 30. each. The two 






Architect, 


2. 8. HOPKINS 
T¢ MONROE ST. 





A VERY RARE OPPORTUNITY 


For a good farmer with first-class ability and charac- 
ter, and some capital, to go into business for himeelf 
on one of the largest and best fruit farms of New 
England, or the country, without purchasing and 
without risk. Address | ORcuARD, care of this paper. 


$100.00 IN GOLD 


will be paid for one million cancelled age stamps. 
An way to raise money for charity work. Send 
stam 3 jculars. Rare stamps and collections 
boug t. C. H. Mex eet, 1000 Locust St. St. lous. 


THE CHALFONTE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On the ocean front. Descriptive illustrated booklet 
‘mailed free, E. BOBERTS & SONS, 





INVALUABLE TO 


BIBLE STUDENTS. 


CHRIST IN THE OLD TESTAMENT; 


Or, The Great Argument. By W. H. 
Tuomson, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


We have read this book from beginning t to 
end. In fact, it goes without saying that this is 
so to any reader who will get ten pages into it. 
It is impossible to lay it down. . . . It isso clear, 
so connected, so cogent in its reasoning, that one 
feels the same delight as in listening to a great 
advocate arguing a point of law before able 
jud . We commend the book to all our 

fendlte, and more especially to the clergy.— 
Churchmun, N. Y. 





THE LAND AND THE Book; 


Or, Biblical Illustrations Drawn from 

_ the Manners and Customs, the Scenes 
and the Scenery, of the Holy Land. 
By Wriu1aM M.Tuomson, D.D. With 
maps and many illustrations. Hand- 
some popular edition in three volumes. 
Square 8vo, ornamental cloth, $9.00 
per set; half leather, $12.00. (Sold 
only in sets.) 


Volume I. SourHERN PALESTINE 
AND JERUSALEM.— Volume II, Crn- 
TRAL PALESTINE AND PHc@nIcIA.— 
Volume III Lesanon, Damascus, 
AND BryonpD JORDAN. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, carriage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
mista 


DELIGHTFUL NEW 005 


The Exact Trath. By Pansy. 12mo. 50 cents. 
Girls of thirteen and ii whieh the berolne tells 

this bright girls’ book, in which the heroine tells 

story by means ofan entertaining diary. ned 

texts serve as moitees, and a peeennnt, waggeative 
story is connected with each one 

Immortal Hopes. Compiled by Mary J. C. Fos- 
ter. Introduction by J. M. Buckley, D.D. %mo, 
cloth, with gold and silver. 50 cents, 

This dainty volume contains such exquisite poems 
as“ There Is No Death,” “The Undiscovered Coun- 
try,” ete., with beautiful full- A 
lovely Easter offeri ing. 

The Story of New Mexico. By Horatio 0. 
Lapp, A.M. 8vo. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 

There is all the charm of romance in these stirring 
annals of an ancient and pictu ue country, in 
which the gallant struggles and heroic endurance of 
Christian martyrs formed a thrilling part. 

The Story of Massachusetts. “Story of the 
States'’ Series. By EpwaRpD EVERETT HaLxE. 8vo. 
Fully illastrated, $1.50. 

Of all the histories of the Old Bay State, this Is the 
most unique and attractive. Dr. Hale has invested 
the salient points with a power and interest that 
make them sem like new. 

My Lady Legend. Translated from the Swedish 
of ALBREKTSEGERSTEDT, by Anna M. Rydingsvard 
(Baroness von Proschwitz). I2mo. §1.25. 

Dr. Segerstedt has been called the Hans Christian 
Andersen of Sweden. There is a genial moral run- 
ning through thece charming prose-poems, many of 
which are ideally exquisite in spiritual tought. 

The Parkertown Delegate. By Grace Livinc- 
STON, author of “ A Chautauqua Idyl,” “ A Little 
Servant,” etc. 12mo. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A bright, attractive Christian Endeavor story, which 
brings out its lesson in pleasing form. 


*,* At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


page illustrations, 


BOOK. 
Cong "1.8. & Publi- hing Boctety, ', Boston and Chicago. 


GENUINE “ OXFORD = 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


sar Send for catalogues. 
THOS. NE LSON & SONS, 3 El Tth Street, New York 








ary game | The Pilgrim Golden Text 

cent Beek costs only 25 cents per 100 

M4 copies ; 14 cents extra for postage, 
TEXT if sent by mail. Order 


SPURGEON’S LAST BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF STAMBOURNE. 


Containing reminiscences of his childhood and 
youth, with personal remarks, recollections, and 
reflections. By the Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. 144 pp. 
Illustrated. 60 cents. 


“This small volume will mark an epoch in my life 
full of interest to my friends, In May, 1891, I suffered 
from the virulent influenza then raging, and it was 
judged wise that I should takeachangeofair. I went 
to the region near Stambourne, delighting myself in 
what I called ‘my grandfather’s country.’.. . In this 
work I have found recreation, doing just a little as 
my weakness permitted....I have done my best to 
let my reader see that even a humble village may 
have its annals, and that these may be worthy of 
record.”--FRoM THE PREFACE. 


Other Books by Mr. Spurgeon. 
MORNING BY MORNING, or Daily Reading for 
the Family or Closet. 4l4pp. §1. 
EVENING BY BVENING; or, Readings for 
Eventide. 408pp. 12mo. $1, 
JOHN PLOUGH MAN’S TALK, Illus. 75cts. 
JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES, 75 cts. 
JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK AND PIC- 
TURES. Inonevolume. 359pp. $1. 
LECTURES TO MY STUDENTS, 2 vols. $2. 
THE SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR. i2mo. i. 
COMMENTING AND COMMENTARIES, $1. 
SERMONS IN CANDLES. Illustrated. 12mo. $1. 
AROUND THE WICKET GATE; or, Counsels 
to Inquirers, Illustrated. 12mo. 104 pp. 75 cts. 


*,* Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


AmericanTract Society, 


15@ NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
And 34 FOURTH AVE, NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 98 State St. Chicago,211,213 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati,176 Elm 8t. San Francisco,735 Market St. 





“It deserves a 
family.”—Dr. MA 


JESUS 


The Carpenter 
of Nazaréth. 


lace in every Christian 
CUS DODS. 

hag ome the story in sim- 
ple language, scarcely 
varying The words of the 
Gospel, but a in with 
local color and any od 
tions of details of life 
Palestine in the time of 
Christ. 





“T think the idea of this 
book—the aim and inten- 
ane me vongay om. the 
execution utifal.’’ — 
12mo, 498 pages. Professor A. B. BRUCE. 


*.* Re, ¢, $1.50, Supplied to clergymen and 
postage. 


By A LAYMAN, 








gular 
teachers at $1.20, net, 12 cents extra for 


: | CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


748-745 Broadway, New York. 





“THE BIBLE IN A NUTSHELL,” 
‘* BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE BIBLE,” 
‘“‘AN EPITOME OF THE BIBLE,” 
Are some of the expressions made about President 
| wy s Books y Bay beng ae Fe Analyzed. Of it 


Sunday ‘The value of a 
book ‘Is ao always direct! proportioned to its size 
and cost. Such ain very likely be true of this modest 
little hand mphiet. It is a clear, logical, trust- 
worthy, a instructive account of the canonical 
books, their authorship, their purpose, and their con- 
tents,” 
nan fous TS, Ry exception, have most 
vane t as and effi 


cient 
ni to ty Bibie reading ~# study. 


One copy, postpaid........... 21c. 
Five copies, postpaid.....$ 1:00. 


To aid ita introduction into Sunday-schools, I will 
make a special price for larger lots, 


E. F. COBB, 
102 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Has the most complete Concordance found in 
700, 000; Thelargest circulation o! any 
ple er <-tg free. 
.. Philad 
for 1892, at espe- 
elally réduced 
blishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE E, & S, TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
unty ortable | Bible. | res 

E. rat 3 “YOUNG & (0., Cooper Uni, New York. 
Phila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 

onl tis POsL PUBLIS mt elphia, Pa. 
ooKSs ones We ey eon the Inter- 
rticulars. FUNK Ree on : TLS ns MPAN al 
ACME Sensret cones tae 





$1.00 per 100, 
| ee ae al 
r Sunda 





WoeL_ou co. 22 Nassan tre street. N .¥. 








(Pocket 


cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents ; 








The International Lessons. 


Edition. ) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common anf the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(2) 4 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp ‘in color and gold. Just the 
thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. 


teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 


It is printed 


Choiee enough for a gift to 


five or more, forty cents each. 


For Your Singing Class. 


LEASON & LAFFERTY’S ~ 
. GRADED COLLECTION. 


A Wide Awake, Progressive Text Book 
WITH A FINE COLLECTION OF 
SONGS FOR PRACTICE AND RECREATION. 
176 pages, $6.00 per dozen. 
Sent on approbation on receipt of 60 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


ORGAN SCORE 


ANTHEM BOOK. 

By J. R. Sweney and W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
Price, $5 per dozen; 60c. each, by mail. 
JOHN J. HOOD, *-tn tre 


*® Phila., Pa. 


Primary Exercises for Sunday-Schools.. 
Indorsed by Breckiva Seat amet Union. 
WARD 4 DRUMMOND, New York City. 


Ga*= JEWELS, No. 2. {tew. ) 











ForSun; 
day-schools. 192 pages. Sample copy, 25 cents- 
boards. Gives perfect satisfaction. 

W. W. Witney Co,, Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the MusicaL 
Vaiss. ba meee sc 
HN CH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


INVESTORS 


THE 











Mortgages 
aii ~ exo, 
Bonds LT%% 


Stocks 10% 


20 Years’ Experience 


NEVER. LOST A DOLLAR 
In every instance Iptezent end Principal has begn paid 
WE HAVE RETURNED ‘TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 


6 ger onus. to 18 per cont, interest. 


ee TE tantle anz sqsority that wo Go nat shestutely 
investments we have are as secure a8 
Rg more interest than 
ony we haze i the 4 . 
t6 the leading banks in New York, and to our 

rons. Weare Ay’ Banking De- 
partment of New 


J.-B B. WATKI NS L. M. CO. 
2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 





Some Careless 
People 


have made poor invest- 
ments in the West. So 
have others jn the East. 
There are good and poor 
in both regions. Our 
book contains some infor- 
mation which may help 
you. It is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 4244" 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Sunday School Times, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE C 


sesané s10 ) Walnut Street, Philadel 

OVER 350, ooo acres @f Choice Farm Lands. Fail 
ure of crops never known. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Soiladapted to all kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal terms 
c & Siuuons, Land Com. C.& N.W. R’y, Chicago, Il. 


% | NET RST + ga MORTOA' ES. 


of security. ome —- . 
facoma IN vaneaiatt vo. Tacoma, Wash 








In ordering goods, or in | making 4 inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Brees, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


in The Sunday School Times. 
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DRY GOODS. 


DRESS GOODS 
FOR SPRING. 


NEW CREPE WEAVES. 


We shall show this week attractive lines 
of New Spring Woolens, which have just 
been added to our Dress Goods stock. 

Large importations of the New Crepe 
weaves,—over sixty varieties of this 
favorite fabric. 

An extra large assortment of medium- 
price dress goods, in styles difficult to 
obtain. 

Special attention is ‘called to an exten- 
sive line of India Crepes (all silk), 2,500 
yards to be offered on Monday at 75 cents 
per yard, worth $1.25. These goods are 
woven in handsome colored stripes, and 
are a leading novelty. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Iilth Street, 
New York. 





Ridets 





“The Fashionable Corset Substitute.” 


EQUIPOISE 


ror Misses,” 
ses, 
lidren. 


WAIST .. 


DOUBLE THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET. 
Write for a copy of our finely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE ,DRESSING 


its who sell the Equi 
Wane If the pot “4 sold in your city, you can a tee 
from us by mail without extra expense. 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Beprorp Street, Bostrom. 


$10.00 REWARD 


For any agent who will work 6 days with our. 
new book, “ Heart's Delight,” and not clear 
$25.00. I:’s a volume of the latest vocal 
and instrumental music. Nearly 500 pages ; 
size, 10X12 inches; 32 lithograph pictures. 
Price, only $3.00. Same music in sheet form 
would cost at wholesale at least $30.00. Outfit 
free, on =~ pd of 30 cents to pay postage. 
Quick reply will make money for you. Address, 


#. J. SMITH & CO., Ebiadctnnia, Fp. 
EMPLOYMENT .ondicon” 


lemen ore sell the ‘* WV; 
Model “i Hatt tad bg 
Sample easily carried te the hand. 
Ww ork easy, pleasant and lucrative. 
Bala <r eoeuanlocio. Machine un- 
excelled. eg? oy a 
Type- 

















ard writer. Address. 
writer Co. . Boston, aes 





AGEN TS “Sacred Pictures” is a grand 

success! Large ~—_ 9X10in., 384 
, 379 elegant pictures. 8, $1.75 to $2.75. 
Zasiest seller on = Exclusive torstheey, liberal 


terms, freight ; illustrated circular free. 
Meystene Pu : Co. «> 236 S. Sih St., Phila., Pa. 


NOVELTIES AGENTS 


PR no Wire Button, Self- 
roading Nesdle Wieden echoes a Catalog sent free 
D. yr Myre. Co., 134 Van Buren St., ( Thicage. 





"Profitable Employment to 7 Teachers, 


students, and other energetic persons. Get our terms 
on religious books and Bibles before engaging else- 
where. John C. Winston&Co.,Phila.,Pa. or Chlcago, mi. 


WANTED to sell 
AGENTS WANTED w cell BOOKS. 
era. Send for illustra- 
ted circulars to American Pablishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


BES PAYING THING for Agente is cur PROTO. 


GRAPH FAMILY 
©. P.“CORY & O0., 614 65 Jefferson &.. 





We give yen MbessBevemm, Addowss Dept a” 
St.. Chieage 





POROUS 


never been equaled. 
whose reputation imitators trade. 


remedial work quickly and effect 


are invaluable. 


best plasters made. 





ALLCOCK’S 


PLASTERS. 


Autcock’s Porous Puasrers are the highest result of 
medical science and skill, and in ingredients and method have 


They are the original and genuine porous plasters, upon 

Autcock’s Porous P asters never fal to perform their 

This fact is attested by thousands of ,voluntary and un- 
impeachable testimonials from grateful patients. 

For Rheumatism, Weak Back, Sciatica, Lung Trouble, 
Kidney Disease, Dyspepsia, Malaria, and all local pains, they 


When you buy A.ttcock’s Porous PLasters you obtain the 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation, Ask for ALLCOCK’s, 
and let no solicitation or explanation induce yous te = pedege a substitute. 


ually. 









1 
3 1/2 Ibs. Now’s xo" time to get 
RAgIN 
, Dinner Set 


(REAT AMERICAN to LADIES. 


G Lag tinge 12 and secure a beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Band 


Cantor, or Webster's Dutionary, 
If you enjoy acup of Delicious Tea, send in your orders, 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY 
with $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains ever 
offered, during the next 30 days. China Tea Sets and Lampe with $10, $15 
and $20 orders, to introduce our excellent New Cro Psa 
; od = nationai reputation for selling PUR GOODS only. 
tage stamps taken in payment. 


_ THE a AMERICAN TEA 00, CP. 0. Box 289) 31 a and 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK. 


GOOD NEWS 


GREATEST OFFER! . 


orders for our celebrated TEAS, COFFEES and 


Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
A Handsome Pane! to all. 


For full particulars, send to 








Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBEERS AND KBETAILERS. 


SPECIAL } MODEL DRESS STEEL OO0., 74 Grand St., New Y 
DEPOTS. { BROWN & METZNER, 585 Market Street, San Fran 


Sco Name “EVER READY” on 


isiooviigei tte BEST DRESS STAY 00 watt 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of stee] and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust, Beware of Imitations. Take pone but the ‘‘Ever Ready.”’ 


er? va 





of Each Stay. 


STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 












EQNLY DRESS STA 


to the ends of the steel. Will not cut through or rust. aa Bee 
name “Perfection” Ba ee Ask your dealer for them, or write for samples. 


tured by 
HE DETROIT STAY cO., DETROIT, MICH. 


made cemented together with gutta 
percha, with a triple silesia cap cement- 


New York SS aS Se ree 








~ 
ro 
~ 
adi 
oe 
+ 
- 
~ 
~ 
oe 


ore you pay. 
ult, 





But you must do it NOW. 


Established 
25 Years. 


Write to 
weer peroN. © 








EDUCATIONAL. 


STU DY LAW 
AT i OM ee 
ue Correqpandence 


of Law (Incorporated.) 
Bend ten cents for 


J. COTNER,JR., Sec’, 
DET T ICH 








“DO NOT STAMMER.’ ‘ 


Postmaster-General Wanamaker writes: ‘I never 
saw worse stammerers than some of those you 
brought to me, and the cure was rapid and truly 


wonderful " Refer al so to G. W. Childs, proprietor 
“ Philadelphia Ledger.” 
Send for 54- pamphlet to E. 2onueren, 
we oe Garden St., Phila... FP: 





STAMMERING. 


Bend for Fe anges we Their Causes and Cor- 
réction.” Refer to 4-q % avon, D.D., Boston, 
Mass. EF. J. E. THorre, Newton Centre, Maas, 





OSTON STAM MERING INSTITUTE and 
] TRAE dpe - @OL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


| se ~ the new Mason 
bee phone gD to any py The Mi Macs & x 
pete Grand" and U ht Pianos are constructed 


on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented and 


exclusivel ae by Mason & Hamlin, by which 
remarkab of iy, ee ns — ee, on 
secured, an 


tune. "The rE rs 
“In ScREwW- BTRINGER 
was patented in vag 1883, 
gy a veri- table triumph 


American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
ante * the greatest improvement of the contury ” in 
Pianos. ‘American Pianos and Organs are superior 
to all others. Mason & HamlinOrgans have long 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HicHEst 
BTANDARD oF E XcELLENcE 


which has-el- ways character- 

ized the latter ment, and 

won for it Rey Honors 
at all great World’s y Teele 

—— free. 


Without -ea timati the improvements 

_ ted by y others tn plenes, the Mason & Hamlin 
TRINGSR is o to be the tf nigh improvement 
0 ~~ all, and poy medi highest attainable 





AN HOUTEN'S! 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


“ Thank heaven, J 
Sm quite well, May 
‘I be permited to say: 
‘Thank heaven andi 

Van Houten? 
‘ “ Ts it not his Cocoag 
‘That makes me feel 50% 


ME. PECKSNIFF. ‘Well? 
- PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
, flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 
even by the most delicate, 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-3 and 1 Ib. Cans. 
; as@rif not obtainéble, enclose 25 cts. to either 
; Van Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New 

York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can 
containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be 
mailed. Mention this publication.: Pre- 
pared only by the inventors Van Houren & 
Zoon, Weesp, Holland. a, 


eee ~~ 


































MASON a HAMLIN N'ORGAN RGAN AND PIANO CO, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Ts absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
rman costing less than one 
I centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, Easi_y 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO0., Dorchester, Mass. 












GRATEFUL—COM FORTIN a, 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


* By athorough knowl eofthe natural lawswhich 
gov ern the operations of estion and nutrition, and 
A a Sor Specenon 4! the fine properties of well- 
Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicate flavored beve: x which pay 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the jud 
cious use articles of diet — ® ough to real 
sang De gratasily balit ap up unm ooo 
every te sease. Hundr eae 
dies are floating around us ready to a! ask w 
there isa weak point. We ma may eqonne se ay o Sant 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fo xa w sy pure 
blood and 3 Properly Be ourished fr: vil Service 





ame.’’— 
simply with boiling ae or milk, 
yt 01d oniy In half. “ ne “XY: tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
& Co., Homeopathic Chemists. 
don, England. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE, 1» 


Wo trouble, no bo ras perere ready. Putwu 
tin cans at 7£e. HEN F. WHITMAN 
inventors and cole mannfacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 











DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


|  TexcnG 25 TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “ Teaching and | 
Teachers,” has already found its way into | 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- | 
school workers, It is to-day the ee 
hand-book on Sunday-school teac 
“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel | 
his work widened inscope by reading this poee. 
iia. by for the best that has yet appeared ris | 
— ~ L pear,on this topic, and t be thorough. 
ich this calls would be an unspeak- 
able blessing to every school in the land.” — 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 500 pages, bound in cloth, size 7 
< 54% inches rice, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, ee Pa, 
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Satan © now ready ‘for 
Gaze’s “yt Excursions to 
Europe. A select party sails 
® Mare ound April a ne 


Holy Land. Monthly excursion to Italy, 
ticketing facilities. nd for ** Tourist Gazette.” 
H.GA LE & SONS. sams me et tem nen (Eat. 1944.) 


CHURCH Established 1827. 
ORGANS Correspondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 








: In "‘ateenonan or in making in concernin 
anything advertised in this pa paper, pony oblige the 

, as well as the advertiser, by that you 
oaw the advertisement in The Sunday school Temes: 
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atthe following rates, 
ers. These rates incl 


ONE COPY, one year, 


in advance. 


An 
will 
sired, at the followin 


sir 


school 
others 
the papers will ve se: 


more, if desired. 


character. 







































be the pro: 
Schools 
ear, ma 


n 
without charge. 
have this 


both county and state. 


such 


formed last year by 
The pape 


expiration of the at 


able al 


The Sunday School 
countries embraced fr 


‘To mintatersn 


age 
y the subscribers. 


f to be mal) 
ribers. 


pa 
au 


P. O. Box 1550. 





Onecopy, five years, ful 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
supplied with as many copies as may be de- 


to individual addresses at 
package to one address, at 


which it has been sent. 


erson will oblige the 


the teachers o 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


for-either ol 
postage 


I payment in advance, 


yearly club rates: 


rs. 

be ordered sent 

1.00 each, and part 
cents each, when 


it accordingly, 


k 


may have his 


abscription. 


therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the 
f a school to examine it, will be 


per 


Times will be sent to an 
i tbe Universal Posta’ 


the following rates, which fuclude postage: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 

| Twoor more copies, one year, 

misstonartes, 
for one or more copies, 

Po secure the above rtes for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

to one address, whichever may be preferred 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


be discontinued at 
Renewals should 


PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week'!y 


or new subscrib- 


$1.50 
. 5.00 


‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one son only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate pape’ 


rs foraciub may a4 
a 


80 de 


The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
et their mail matter from one post-office, and 
» the same school get theirs from anotier, 
This applies to 
chkage clubs, at the fiftv-cent rate, to the extent that 
arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten md my 
The free copies for 

well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


for inaclub ofeither 
e clubs cannot 


PK dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as origine!'» ordered, and the rate to 
rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 
natare open during only a portion of the 
subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is malied, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ear, may have the address changed at an 

Members of pockage clubs 

rivilege, but any suc 
changed from the package to an individnal address. 
by paying fifty cents, the di ference in the pr 
two classes of subscriptions, or muy order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
po + of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five-cents for three months, 

ribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish It sent, but also the one to 
All addresses should include 


time 
0 not 
paper 


ice of the 


If aclub subscription is relewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 


r will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariab! 


to en- 


of the 


nion at 


6shillings each. 
6 shillings each. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, BE. C., will receive yearly 
or hajf-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
ed direct from Philadelphia to the 































with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
bands, injure the gpa, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, le, and the consumer pays 


for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 

















WE TELL 





Write for it to-day. 
(P.O. Box 1313) 
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Wm. 8B. REED, bea 4, © 


TRUT 


ou Free our Seed Ann 
r 1892, which tells 
THE WHOLE 


about Seeds. We will send 


ual 


TRUTH. 


We illustrate and 


It tells 


give 
prices in this Catalogue, 
which is handsomer than 
ever. 


NOTHING BUT THE 


TRUTH 


D.M.FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





Free. 
JOS. H. BLACK, SON 6 CO. 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, 


AFINE ROSE Fi 


hambersburg, 





N.J. 
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Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is an easy food—it is 
more than food, if you please; 
but it, is a food—to bring 
back plumpness to those who 
have lost it. | 

Do you know what it is to 
be plump? 

Thinness is poverty, living 
from hand to mouth. To be 
plump is to have alittle more 
than enough, a reserve. 

Do you want a reserve of 
health? Let us send you a 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; 
free. 


AFTER LAGRIPPE 
USE WILBOR’S 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND PHOSPHATES. 


It Relieves Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asth- 
ma, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Debility, Wast- 
ing Diseases, and Scrofulous Humors. 


Almost as 


latable ascream. Itcanbetaken with 
pleasure by 


elicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds ea 
nervous system, restores energy to mind and y, 
creates new, rich, and pure blood,—in fact, rejuvenates 
the whole system. 


FLESH, BLOOD, NERVE, BRAIN. 


Be sure, as you value your health, and get the genu- 
ine. Manufactured yg B. Dr. A. B. WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston, Mass. ld by all druggists. 





Scorr & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. ‘ 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 

oil—all druggists everywhere do, §:. 


DO YOUR OWN Card press.......63 
Circular press, $8 
Small newspaper 
press......... $44 
pe-setting easy ; printed rules. Send 
2 stamp: for cotelogue are, type, 
cards, stc.,} KEISEY & CoO., 
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to factory. / MeripEN, CONNECTICUT, 
BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Are known and used all around the world. No Press 
Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 
Letter size. $1.40, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Alvah Bushnell, 47 8. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 238 N.»2d St., Phila., Pa, 
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Have You See 


The Latest Fashionsin ans i es 


Probably not, for the remarkable improvements are very recent and several are now 
offered for the first time, while new strains of the past few years have been perfected. 
Pansies are doubtless the most popular of all flowers raised from seed, and in order 


to give a new impetus to their culture, by acquainting all with the wondrous beauty 
of the LATEST NOVELTIES, we have decided to make the following 


7 
Special Offer»... we will mail_ one packet 
——For 1892, only. ‘ 5 ts = of all the following 
PEACOCK PANSY. A grand fancy flower, petals i 
rg he oy pie 
Ss: ] ntoa 

blotch of deep blue shading to black, 
coloring is truly delicious. 

ROSY MORN PANSY. This is a 
really beautiful rosy red color with a dis- 
tinct white edgé around each petal, 
while the three lower petals are blotch- 
ed with a deep purplish red The flow- 
ers are of perfect form and good size. 

BURPEE’S DEFIANCEGIANT 
FANCY PANSIES. The flowers 
measure from ¢wo-and-one-half to four 
inches across; the ground colors are of 
all shades and they are both three-spotted 
and five-spotted, distinctly marked with 
the large blotches. 

We have a beautiful plate, painted in nine 
colors, of the three distinct new Pansies 
named above, which we will mail enclosed 
fat with our FARM ANNUAL for 180% 

IMPROVED GIANT TRIMARDEAU. 
Greatly improved in the enormous size of flow- 
ers, fine form, and increased variety of colors. 

IMPERIAL GERMAN, Splendid Mixed 
Seed-of over fifty colors, saved from the finest flow- 
ers by the German specialist, whose gardens we repeatedly inspected 

- ALL FIVE of the above grand Novelties in PANSIES, one packet of each 
with instructions how to raise the largest Pansies, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 cts., or five complete Collections for $1.00. No such offer was ever 
made before, and we hope to greatly extend the culture of Pansies by thas popularizing 
the finest strains of this beautiful flower. Will you not take this opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with their wondrous beauty ? Our word for it, you cannot invest 
twenty-five cents in any other seeds that will give such satisfaction and delight, 


ORDER' NOW, and ask for Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892, 
the most complete Seed Catalogue of the year: With honest descriptions, truthful illus- 
trations, ard colored plates painted from nature, it tells all about the BEST SEEDS, 
including Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers, which cannot be had elsewhere 


)W. Atlee Burpee & Co. phiiadeiphia’ Pa. 
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1838.—FIFTY-FOUR YEARS. * 300. ACRES.§ 1892. 
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Wr. Parry, POMONA NURSERIES, Parry, New Jersey. 











SEVEN SMALL CHILDREN 
might be too many for some; but if a “ Hartman 
Flexible” Wire Mat was at the door, to prevent the 
rden patch from being transferred to the parlor, the 
abor would be lightened. We have made over half a 
million mats to contribute to *‘ mother’s joy.” 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York ; 5iand 53 8. For- 


auth St., Atlanta, Ga.; T. D. Ganse, General Weatern 
Sales Agent, 508 State St., Chicago, Til. 


Catalogue and testimonials mailed free. 








WORTH REPEATING. ~ 


A MOTHER’S PICTURE. 
[By Edmund Clarence Stedman. } 


She seemed an angel to our infant eyes ! 

Once, when the glorifying moon revealed 

Her who at evening by our pillow kneeled,— 
Soft-voiced and golden-haired, from holy skies 
Flown to her loves on wings of Paradise,— 
We looked to see the pinions half concealed. 
The Tuscan vines and olives will not yield 
Her back to me, who loved her in this wise, 
And since have little known her, but have grown 
To see another mother, tenderly 

Watch over sleeping children of my own. 
Perchance the years have changed her: yetalone 
This picture lingers; still she seems to me 

The fair young angel of my infancy. 





ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
TITLE-PAGE. 
[Dr. William C, Prime, in The Journal of Commerce. } 


Books published in our day are all very 
much alike in general form. A book with 
title-page, table of contents, sub-title at 
head of the first chapter, and each leaf 
numbered as two pages, is so familiar that 
few ask how it came to be always in. this 
form, Many think books always looked 
just so from the earliest times. 

A very elegant and valuable work ap- 

ared not long ago, in England; on the 

istory of title-pages; but, while it gives 
much information on this subject, it has 
the remarkable defect “of overlooking the 
history of German typography and book- 
making, while the author devotes much 
attention to French and Italian title-pages 
of the early part of the sixteenth century. 
The defect is serious, because the German 
title-pages of the same period are not only 
more noteworthy as works of art, but more 
important in their influence on book- 
making in subsequent times. The same 
remark is-true of writers on book-binding, 
who dwell with enthusiasm on the peculiar 
bindings of France and Italy, while the 
meglect the more solid, more beautiful, 
and more appropriate bindings of Ger- 
many. .... 

The first books were, as all readers know, 

imitations of manuscript. The intent of 
the new art in its first products, about 
A.D. 1455-60, was to make a large number 
of copies, resembling min met, every 
one a facsimile of every other. What the 
scribe in a manuscript work had written 
with his pen, the printer printed with 
type. Where the illuminator had orna- 
mented the manuscript with a picture in 
color, the printer could not imitate him. 
Where the large initial letter, at the be- 
ginning of a chapter or a division, had 
been painted in the manuscript, the 
printer left a blank space, for the painter 
to paint it there as in the manuscript. 
The facsimile idea—that every book should 
be a copy of every other one of the same 
edition—was carried out a few years later 
by printing in books outline pictures, to 
be colored by painters. These early prints 
have been erroneously treated and dis- 
cussed as wood-engravings, works of 
-artists, intended as picture illustrations. 
They aresimply patterns, like many initial 
letters, which also began to be printed in 
some books, all designed to be colored by 
hand, the result being that every copy of 
the book would have the same picture in 
the same place, and be practically a fac- 
simile of every other copy. 
@As the two ideas—the imitation of 
manuscript and the making of facsimile 
copies—controlled the printer’s art, the 
first books were without title-pages, the 
book. beginning wsually with print at 
the top of the first page. Sometimes this 
was the first page of an index or table of 
contents, and generally the first lines were 
descriptive; as if, for example, a modern 
book should commence, “The history of 
New York, compiled by John Smith, 
commences.” 

A very common form of ornamentation 
of manuscripts was with wreaths or vines, 
painted on the margitof the page, running 
upand overthetop. Early printed books 
were ornamented by pginters in precisely 
similar manner. It seems to have occurred 
to some printer that the facsimile idea 
could be still farther carried out by hav- 
ing-a vignette border, cut on wood a 
form-schneider, in outline, so that the illu- 
minators could paint it, and all copies of 
the book have the same ornamental first 

age. The earliest example which I have 


of this first page ornamented with a wood- 
cut vine or vignette border is in a folio 








Our Mats have brass tng attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.” 





Durandus of John Zeiner, at Ulm, in 
1475, In this, however, the ornamented 
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first page of the text is preceded by four 
pages of index, without ornament. 

In the year 1470, a sermon had been 
printed at Cologne, with a title-page pre- 
ceding the text. ‘This, so far as known, 
was the first title-page. It was not fol- 
lowed rapidly by others. Title-pages 
were not called for. ‘The book buyer was 
content to have on the outside of his book, 
either on the back or on the front edge of 
the closed leaves, a name, something to 
enable him to take down the book he 
wanted. Of what use, beyond this, was a 
title-page? If any one desired to know 
who was the printer of the book, that was 
stated at the end, where the printer gene- 
rally advertised himself as the artist who 
had madethe book, and often added thanks 
te God that he had happily completed it. 

. The ornamental idea, however, seems to 
have been popular, and soon after this 
frontispieces came into faskion, I am 
speaking of German typography, although 
the history is about the same elsewhere. 
In many of the books between 1470 and 
1480 the first page is faced with a large 
outline form-cut, now commonly spoken 
of as a wood-cut, although it was never 
anything but a pattern for the colorist to 
work up. When thus painted, it made a 
bright beginning toa book. At this time 
simple title - pages began to be more 
common. It is not unlikely that, if we 
should investigate, we should find that at 
about this time the public exposure of 
books for sale in shops increased, so that 
men were in the habit of turning over the 
seller’s stock, to see what was newest. 
The printer found it to his interest to put 
a distinct label on each book, for the con- 
venience of this class of buyers. The 
common form of title was little more than 
a label, the name of the book in small 
type, printed on the otherwise blank fly- 
leaf, usually near the top, sometimes in 
the middle. 

Here were two customs in vogue at the 
same time, but not often used in the same 
book; namely, the label title-page and 
the frontispiece. In a few years the two 
were united into one, and it became com- 
mon to issue a book with a full, or nearly 
full, page picture on the first page, above 
which was printed the name of the book. 
Sometimes printed matter was also added 
nagerneesh the picture. i 

here have never been, in the entire 
history of typography, more noble and 
striking title-pages than the German 
presses produced from this time (about 
1490) onward. I think the most impres- 
sive title-page in any book, old or modern, 
is that of the well-known Nuremberg 
Chronicle, published in 1493, a bold black 
imprint of huge letters cut on a wood 
block. And the title of the German edi- 
tion is even finer than that of the Latin. 
A very remarkable title-page of the same 
ear is that of a folio published at Fri- 
urg, ‘‘ Spiegel der waren Rhetoric,” where 
the title, descriptive of the book, is cut on 
a wood block, in imitation of a heavy 
back-hand manuscript, and stands be- 
tween two angels each about five inches 
long, while a female figure stands below. 
Each of the figures holds a shield with 
arms of acity. These wood-cuts are the 
best work on wood known up to the date, 
and there is special interest in the fact 
that the reverse of this title-page is a full- 
page cut, with an artist’s signature. Up 
to this date all the prints called wood-cuts 
had been, as I have said, only form-cuts, 
patterns for colorists. Consequently no 
artist had ever signed one of these pat- 
terns, because the picture was to be, not 
his work, but the work of a colorist. We 
are now, however, approaching the period 
of Durer, who taught artists how to utilize 
the printing-press by ‘drawing on wood 
pictures which could be printed, complete 
pictures, not to be colored. Henceforth 
artists were proud to attach their names 
to their works on wood. 

And now the old plan of ornamenting 
pages with vignette borders was added to 
the fashions in title-pages, and German 
books abounded in title-page work of the 
utmost splendor and beauty. Nothing in 
France or in Italy approximated to these 
works of the northern artists for the next 
thirty years. The most eminent artists 
were employed, or amused themselves, in 
designing and drawing on wood blocks an 
immense variety of border ornaments for | 
title-pages. It would require a volume to 
describe only a small portion of these re- 


this work without seeing the prints. In 
books from 1500 to 1520 we have title- 
es by Wechtlin, Urse Graff, Schauffe- 
ein, Albert Durer, and a large number 
attributed (as I think erroneously) to Hans 
Holbein. Nothing can be finer or more 
beautiful in art than Durer’s title-border 
to Luciani Piscator, etc., Nuremberg, 1517. 
Nor isthere any book more superb than 
the 1519 Basle edition of Erasmus’s Greek 
Testament, with the monumental title and 
sub-titles to each Gospel and Epistle, the 
work of Urse Graff. This custom of title- 
borders may be said to have reached its 
culmination about 1520 at Wittemberg, 
when pretty much every one of,acores of 
publications down to the smallest pamphlet 
or sermon or catechism, by Luther or by 
any one.else, had its title with orhamental 
borders, many from the pencil of Lucas 
Cranac, who was the friend of Luther. 
Beauty has long ceased to characterize 
title-pages. At an early period the pub- 
lisher utilized the first page of a book to 
advertise it and his establishment. The 
earliest titles, which simply contained the 
name of the book, while the printer or pub- 
lisher placed his name on the Jast page, 
or last fly-leaf, gave place to the form now 
in use, which includes subject, author, and 
publisher’s advertisement. I am inclined 
to think that a publisher would find it to 
his interest to break in on the everlasting 
sameness of this gravestone-like, cold, un- 
attractive title-page. i ean imagine a 
much more pleasing way of introducing 
a book to the public, something after the 
fashion of those early title-pages, in which 
the name of the book and a good strong 
illustration occupied the page. The 
author’s name might be over or under the 
picture. Or the title and name might be 
enclosed in a frame or borders, But the 
title should be purely literary, containing 
no snggestion that the book is manufac- 
tured for sale. The publisher’s name and 
place of business could well be placed on 
the reverse of the title, where we now find 
the copyright memorandum, There are 
many ways in which the present unattrac- 
tive form of book title-page might be 
varied, with benefit to the appearance of 
the book and with benefit to both author 
and publisher in increase of sale. 
One of the troubles of life is. 
the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 

Needless. Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl 
top” and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat. 

ou will save nine-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them, 

“Pearl top” fits most of 
the little lamps; “‘ pearl glass” 
is for ‘‘ Rochester, ‘* Pitts- 
burgh,” “‘ Duplex,” etc. 

We makea ory many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 


Talk with your dealer about it. 
ae. G20. A. MACBETH Co. *_ 


“THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES 


Quite naturally, people prefer to purchase 
from the largest stock. They get better 
assortments, better prices, better « service. 

















We are (and have been for years) the largest 
Rose growers in America, Mail trade is our 
great specialty. We have made it, and it 
has made us; no accident either way. 

~ As said of the British Empire, the sun 
never sets on the Dingee & Conard Roses. 
Wherever the mail goes, they are at home. 
Grown on their own roots, they thrive where 
others fail—satisfy where othets disappoint. 


Our New Guide for 1892 is now ready, 



































Better and handsomer than ever, Itdescribes 
over 2000 Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants 
and Seeds ; offers many Exclusive Novelties, 














markable products of the penci!,—remark - 
able because they demonstrate how rapid 
had been the education of the book-buy ing | 
people of northern Europe, It is hardly | 
worth your while that I cite examples, | 


since none can understand the beauty of ' 


and points the way to success with flowers, 


~ Sent free on request. _ Write to-day, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO0., 


Sihaeuan’ West Grove, Pa 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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I’ve washed at the tub, 
And I’vescrubbed the floor, 
*ve scoured the tin pans 

too; and 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 
soap could do, 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee, 
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{incr PONDEROSA TOMATO f 
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Single Frullb 
haa): 
ZF TOMATO 


80 valuablethat we paid $250 last year forthe NAME alone when sold under the No. ‘*400."" 


This year we think more of it than ever and to aid in making its merits still wider known 
we have doubled the amount of the money prizes. 
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PROFIT *%a" 


THE 


ROSE, 





NOW THEN £0: 1802 WE OFFER $500.00 








length. It should be grown in 
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egree. Delicate persons will always prefer it 


~ 


for the GARDEN, (which alone costs us 25 cents) provided you will state where you 
saw this advertisement. This Catalogue of 150 P 8 is bound in illuminated covers, 


4 and is the largest and handsomest ever issued. It is replete with many, engravings 
and colored plates of all that is new and desirable in SEEDS and PLANTS. 

r If Catalogue alone is wanted, we will mail it on receipt of 2g cts., which amount 

can be deducted on first order from Catalogue. Postage stamps accepied as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. / 


for the heaviest single fruits raised from seeds of Ponderosa bought in 1892 in our sealed pack- 
éts. Full details in Catalogue mentioned below, where also its fine qualities are told at 


fwery 'Garelem Un. the Srnol 


because the essential features of EARLINESS, SIZE, WEIGHT, COLOR, SOLIDITY and 
ALITY, that make the ideal Tomato, this Ponderosa variety possesses in the superlative 


Price per packet 20c, 6 packets for $1, 12 packets for $1.75, 26 packets for $3. 
DON’T FO RCET, a= “FREE os byt re] a Te or more we will 


because it is nearly seedless. 


‘of BVERYTHING 


-E ES SES SSE SD DDS 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





TH VV.) LANTERN, 1802. Publicor private use. CATALOGUE FREE 
J. BR. COLT & Co., Manuiactarers and Photographers, 
i6 Beekman Street, New York; 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Fuarnitere, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER ©. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 24 St., Phila, Pa 





Church, Lodge, and Invalid F urniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


GACH BELLS 28 


TIETATTOULANTERNS WANTED SFR pe 





CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 
WITH = CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. 
Estimate given of cost, and descriptive 
catalogue furnished, on application. 
A.J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 2d S:., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BAnnens FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
tamds, 750. Send for illus, pricelie 


©. A. MART & CO., 133 N. 34 & 


“¥LAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated cataiogue. 











Covered by six original patents, 
PANELED fivtcs terchurches balls and 
| Mi ETAL 





stores. Send for catalogue to 


4. NORTHROP 4 CO 
\CEILINGS . Pittaburs, Pa. i 


















































































































_THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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“HE THAT WORKS | 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Saporto is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Saporio. Quick 
work can be done with Sapotio. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use Saro110. No, 37, | 


THE: 


Most popular and sensible SUSPENDER. 
Explanations of its make-up do not satisfy. 
A trial convinces any reasonable man, Send 
for our circular, telling how you can get it. 





= =| Y 


iL Saas \ 


“What's the matter, Bob? 
ivory Soap. That stops it in no, time.” 

“Yes, I’ve just found that out. You're the. fifth man this morning 
that’s told me to use Ivory Soap.” . 

“Why, where have you been living for the last three years? I 
thought nearly every one had got waked up to using Ivory. You try it 
for one week and you’ll never go through another winter without it.” 


(Reader, do your hands ever become dry, hard or rough in cold 
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CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 
Made in 
















Send for ' 
FERRIS BROS. 34\"Broaawa 


New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
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Chapped hands? You ought to use 


What to make with 
EUREKA SILK. 


1892 Edition, Largest 


Latest and Best Book o 
the kind published. Sent 
on receipt of 8 cents in 
stamps. 

EUREKA SILK CO., 
40 Summer 8St., Boston. 











O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist St New York. 
my py tee dealers ia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc..iInthe United States. Send forsamplesand prices, 








Chester Suspender Co.,20 Decatur Av., Roxbury, Mass. weather? Then bathe with Ivory Soap.) 
% The correct writing-papers for 
CopyvriGut 1890, sy Tuz Procrer& Gamate Co, society, foreign, and every-day 
OER : eM silat , are 
: ¥ mo whe > ae TON LINEN 

The néw shape in peaanes. Save discomfort and Te eee ons ell nae bay oon of a Se i a Zo. “Boston Bond, HILL 
Garning. Illustrated price-list free. * Book for Advert » 388 price one dollar. Sample Package 25 Cards and 90 Tickets, an x. 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. | Mailed, postage paid, on recelptof price. Contains D\, -%0F 18 2ct. stamps. Catalogue FREE. ty Rad nr mC re 

: fat complfaclon from the atmerican Newspaper Di § LEONARD PUB. CO. + ae cue adaenre 
CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. S$ the circulation wating obevesy one,anda good deal of _AEBASY, Ms ¥. a Sree — — 


Black Stockings Never Crock or Fade. 
For sale at927 Broadway, New You 3.146 Tremont St., | to the business o 
Boston ; 109 State St, Chleago. nd for price list. | ADVER 





TISING 


information about rates and other matters nin 
f advertising. Address ROWELL 
BUREAU, 10 Spruce 8t., N, Y. 


write to GEO. P. ROW 
Spruce S8t., New York. | 


Tze wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
me 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 


CO., No. 10 
ie 49 & BI Franklin Street, Boston. 














ARVEY. | 


THE MARVEL. of the AGE. The WONDERFUL TEM- 
PERANCE and MANUFACTURING TOWN, two 
Miles South of Chicago. MORE MONEY made in 
REAL ESTATE there in the Past Year than in the 
RICHEST MINE. 


There is as much to be made in the future, with perfect 
safety. Harvey is not now an experiment, as it was a year ago, 
but a substantial and positive fact, with millions already prof- 
itably invested in manufactories, with*more millions engaged 
to come. 


Harvey is now a Center of Population 
Within Itself. 


The town has already surpassed the most sanguine hopes of 
its founders, and their plans now contemplate vastly more than 
at first promised, and the advance in lots in the near future 
must be very great. The following sentences are from men 
whose names carry confidence and weight: Ex-GOV. FRIEA- 
BODY: “I am amazed at this wonderful, enterprising town.” 
BISHOP FOLLENSBEE: “It is a see’ work. It is 
already a success.” Ex-U, 8S. JUDGE ANDREWS  : “‘ It is 
a@ wonderful project, and will make a great city.” HON. 
JAMES H. VAN HORN: “The location of Harvey and 
the men back of it are destined to make it a great city.” 

The enterprise *7as conceived by Mr. T. ¥. Harvey, a well- 
known wealthy gentleman and much esteemed Christian worker 
of our city. He is the vice-president, and practically the leader 
and supporter, of the D. L: Moody Bible Institute, here, the 
superintendent of the Second Presbyterian Sunday-School, and 
a strong worker in that church, The land was bought with the 
sole idea of building upon it a successful manufacturing suburb 
of Chicago, and one which should be notable above all others 
in our country in that it should be AN ABSOLUTELY 
TEMPERANCE TOWN. 


AD r in the movement will enlist your 
full confidence. Of Mr. Harvey, 
the President, I have already written. Mr. E. T. Jeffery, the 
Vice-President, was, until quite recently, the general manager 
of the I) linois Central Railroad, a position of very great respon- 
sibilities, and where Mr. Jeffery scored a great success. He has 
been urged to accept the director-generalship of the World’s 
Fair, but has declined, in order to give his attention tothe other 
interests with which he is connected. The directors are: 


T.W. HARVEY, W.R.STIRLING, W.J. WATSON, 
N. K. FAIRBANKS, &. A. KENT, THOS. McFARLAND, 
E T. JEFFERY, A.C. BADGER, MORRIS SELLERS. 


Men so well known that you need only to see their names, if 
you live within five hundred miles of Chicago, to assure your- 
self that they would never lend their names to any speculative 
schemes. But in addition I may say that Mrs. D. L. Moody, 
Mr. Moody, and his brother-in-law, the well-known book pu 

lisher, Mr. F. H. Revell, have land in Harvey. The Northfield 
Institute, also the Mt. Hermon School, are interested in Harvey. 
Surely enough has been said to prove to the most critical that 
here ts something in the way of an investment that is above 


M. Mi. BROWN’s ~~ 
Addition to 


HARVEY. 


NOW FOR THE OUTLOOK. 


Here is a temperance town for temperance people; a place 
where Sunday will be kept, and not made hideous by beer wor- 
shipers ; a place owned and controlled by a company of Chris- 
tian men; with numerous manufactories on the ground, and 
more coming; with all the advantages of the big city right at 
hand,—fifty-eight trains daily, soon will be more,—and with 
none of its disadvantages; with pure water, pure air, and 
steady work for the steady home-maker ; with the certainty of 
rapid increase of value for all who purchase now, and AT 
DOES IT MEAN TO YOU ? 


THE VILLAGE OF HARVEY. 


Founded, August, 1890. Incorporated, May, 1891. Has 
manufactories located sufficient to support a population of 12,000 
—has Water Works—miles of Sewers—miles of Sidewalks— 
over 16,000 trees planted on 73 miles of streets, an Electric 
Street Railway, Electric Light Plant, an additional Water 
Works to supply a population of morte A improved 
Boulevard and Park system—six Loan and Building Associa- 
tions that will loan money to erect houses. It will pay you to 
investigate—these improvements increase the value of your lots 
daily. Put your savings where they may double—buy now, 


and first prices. 
th HARVEY 


is the location of the Harvey Steel Car Co., The Grinnell 
Wagon and Steel Works, The Atkinson Steel and Spring 
Works, Middleton Car Spring Co., The Bellaire Stamping Co. 
Craver, Steele, and Austin Header Co., The Buda Foundry an 

Manufacturing Co., Laughlin Manufacturing Co., Automatic 
Mower and Manufactaring Co., The Wells Glass Co., and others. 

It is a place where the world must learn that 
ANCE PAYS, AND SALOONS ARE A CURSE. 


M. M. BROWN’S ADDITION TO HARVEY 


lies two blocks south of the present factory sites, just far enough 
to be out of the smoke and noise, and is intersected by Park 
Avenue, the main business street of Harvey, and is thickly set- 
tled with home owners, who have purch here because the 
lots were cheaper and better than any others for the money. 
The lots are nearly all sewered, having sidewalks, graded 
streets, trees, a water-supply, and excellent drainage. The 
lots are practically all on a level, and are all the same price, 
except corners and on the business street. The whole addition 


Lhe Prices of our Lots are $450, and Business 
Lots, $650, $35 Cash, $12 per Month, 
6 per cent. 5 per cent off for Cash, 

I refer to the Atlas National Bank, Chicago, or any citizen 
in Harvey. I will post free on application a map of the city 
of Chicago and its suburbs, showing location of Harvey, World’s 
Fair, ete., also a map of Harvey and its additions, with a photo- 
graphic view of all the principal factories and buildings. We 
prefer to have people come and examine for themselves; but 
when this cannot be done, we will select the best unsold lot for 
you, when your remittance is received: Please remit as early 
as possible, as we have only a few. lots left. Write for cut and 
description of the mammoth World’s Fair Hotel about to be 
constructed at Harvey, about twenty minutes from the World’s 
Fair Grounds. You may sell gad lot any time after the first 
payment is made, and keep the profit. We pay five per cent 
commission on lot sales to agents. It will pay you to interest 
your friends. Read what disinterested parties say : 

The Rev. C. H. St. JoHn (the evangelist, and recent delegate 
to Europe, to the International Convention of Sunday-school 
Workers): I purchased a lot in M. M. Brown’s Addition to 
Harvey several months ago, and have friends who have also 
made purchases there, and we are pleased with our investment, 

I know M. M: Brown well by reputation, and I believe per- 
sons at a distance are perfectly safe in remitting payments on 
lots to him; and I believe that any lot in this Addition will 
prove a good investment. Cuas. H, 8. JonN. 


Mrs. R. A. Emmons (Secretary Woman’s Lecture Bureau, 
Chicago) : I am very well acquainted with Mr. M. M. Brown 
and with his business methods, especially concerning the sale 
of lots in his Addition to Harvey. 

I am perfectly familiar with this Addition, having been upon 
the ground a great many times with.friends and acquaintances, 
to whom I have sold a great number of lots in the past year in 
this Addition,, Many of these friends reside a long way from 
Chicago, and are paying for their lots on the monthly plan, 
remitting directly to Mr. Brown, and his dealings with them 
have always been entirely satisfactory. This ground is as well 
adapted to a place of residence as any in Harvey, being only 
two blocks from the factory sites, and not far distant from the 
business center. I recommend these lots to my friends as an 
excellent investment, as I have confidence in Harvey’s great 
future. 

The religious services are held in a building donated by Mr. 
Brown and situated on his Addition, which are largely attended 
and appreciated by home owners in the locality. The school, 
for the present, is held in the same building. 

Mrs. R. A. EMMONS. 


M. M. BROWN, 





is about two blocks square, with a main street in the center, so 





suspicion. 


that any of the lots are central. 
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